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OF THE POOR. 


By REv. M. O’RIORDAN, PH.D., D.D., D.C.L. 


HERE are three elements in hu- 
man life, without taking account 
of which it would be absurd to 
consider the condition of society 
for any practical purpose; name- 
ly, riches and poverty, human suf- 
fering, and human passions. Rich- 
es and poverty have always been, 
and ever shall be during our pre- 
sent life, and the contrast will al- 
ways be a temptation to human 
passion, spurring those who have 
not to envy those who have. 

The true socialism is that which 
can institute a concordia discors be- 
tween rich and poor. The church 

has done that both by word and by deed. On the one hand it 
teaches patience to the poor by making them feel the full value 
and meaning of life, by submitting the motive of a reward in the 
next life for privations patiently borne in this, by giving the world 
the example of men who, when they might be rich, remained poor 
of their own accord in order to be more conformed through life 
and in death to Him who “became poor for our sakes.” But 
whilst it gives the poor motives to suppress temptations to dis- 
content which human passion might awaken, it draws a clear 
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distinction between the poverty that must work and the misery 
that is left to starve. It encourages industry and gives a model 
of labor in the religious orders of such Christian heroes as St. 
Bernard and St. Bruno. 


NEW PAGANISM AND OLD. 


One of the first social results of the church’s mission amongst 
men was to remove from the workman the brand of dishonor 
with which paganism had marked him. The dignity and the 
rights of labor are the creation of the church; its lot was dis- 
grace and slavery in that civilization which was created by the 
prototypes of those who are the apostles of naturalism to-day. 
Let it not be said that the failure of paganism as a social mainstay 
is no argument in favor of the church as against the state. In 
what does a modern state divorced from Christianity differ from 
old paganism? In nothing that I can see unless that its bor- 
rowed plumage makes it more conceited and ungrateful. It 
has indeed one advantage, but not of its own making; that 
is, its Christian tradition, which is not yet quite gone, though 
it is fading fast. The church revived social order by infusing 
new principles into the pagan world, and formed the Christian 
state. The state has, like the prodigal, gone out from its mo- 
ther’s home and is wasting its Christian heritage. But it is not 
all spent yet, and the little that is left gives it its only advan- 
tage over the paganism of old Rome. Like all the wilful and 
wayward, it ignores that. But let us eliminate the work of the 
church in the world, and we have left but the mere natural so- 
ciety of the old paganism running parallel on the same plane 
with the mere natural society of the new. When it has run its 
course, the extreme necessity of self-preservation will complete 
in it the life of the prodiggl, will force it to rise and return 
home in misery, gasping for the breath of charity and truth, as 
the old paganism did when the Saviour came. 


THE CHARITY OF THE CHURCH AND THE ALMS OF THE WORK- 
HOUSE. 


For the poor, whom illness or old age left without the 
means to live, the church founded institutions which, unlike our 
modern work-houses, they thought it no shame to enter, because 
they were the sanctuaries where the poverty of Christ was ven- 
erated in. his poor. But we shall see this more in detail further 
on. On the other hand, the church taught the rich, likewise, 
that ‘all flesh is grass”; and, moreover, that property has its 
duties. The full meaning of modlesse oblige has never been so 
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thoroughly realized as it was in the Christian converts of apos- 
tolic times. Jn the mind and spirit of the church the ownership 
of wealth is not so absolute that it may be lawfully hoarded 
and used without any reference to the community in which it 
has been made. In the ages of faith Catholic charity filled a 
place in society which the “laws ” of modern economists cannot 
explain. They did not write libraries on political economy as 
we do now; the fact is, they devoted so much of their time to 
good works that they had little time left for talking and for 
theory. Of course, we who, in this age of reason, have reduced 
social economy to a science could provide for the poor by 
much better methods than they had—that is, if we liked. 
But we don’t; and that makes a difference. Those whom ad- 
versity drives into work-houses somehow feel as if tainted by the 
disgrace all through life. Their thoughts become transformed ; 
their spirit is bent or broken; they feel that they have lost the 
frankness which they had retained even through the time of 
their greatest need, and that they can never raise their heads 
again. Whatever be the reason of it, that is the fact. Perhaps 
our scientific economists have a “law” to explain it. 


INHUMANITY OF THE PAGAN SYSTEM. 


The writer of an essay on “ Pre-scientific Socialism,” in a 
joint work on Socialism, Capital, and Labor, which was published 
in London in 1890, says: “The current of the social move- 
ment in the Roman Empire was considerably changed by the 
introduction of Christianity. Its Founder laid, in fact, the foun- 
dation stone of a new society, where the slave and freeman, 
the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, were placed on 
a footing of equality, where mutual affection of the human 
brotherhood, devotedness to the common cause from a principle 
of love, forms the moral basis of the social edifice. It produced a 
silent revolution by means of ideas, the church became the libera- 
tor of the oppressed classes and the chief organizer of the new 
society, curbing passion and pacifying the feuds of a rude social 
order, making out the patent of liberty and the nobility of labor.” 

What a contrast to the social methods of human nature left 
to itself! Paganism had quite another way of providing for the 
poor; it was, as Chateaubriand says, “infanticide and slavery.” 
No doubt there is enough good left in human nature to give 
to the world individuals of great natural benevolence. But that 
is not enough to save society; it is too uncertain and incon- 
stant. The church reduced charity to an institution; the care 
of the poor was made a public concern, not dependent on the 
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wavering philanthropy of individuals. The great difficulty it 
had to meet was not in securing the condemnation of the un- 
natural treatment from which the poor had suffered; for, to 
those at least who had become converts to the faith, an abuse so 
unnatural should appear evident as soon as it was pointed out. 
The difficulty lay rather in devising such a system of relief as 
would embrace all manner of deserving distress. Were it not 
for the charity with which it had imbued the faithful, it were 
vain to tell the wealthy that they were bound to provide for 
the poor. Without the church no state system of compulsory 
taxation was possible, with its influence no such compulsion was 
necessary. The faithful saw the duty, and they did it; they 
saw the need, and they relieved it. We think that quite an 
easy matter now that the taxpayer has become used to such 
claims; but it was otherwise before the charity of the faithful 


was moved by Christian teaching. 
NECESSITY NO VIRTUE. 

But, it may be said, even in states which have become de- 
christianized benevolent institutions continue to be supported. 
Quite true, but their foundation is due to the church, and their 
continuance by the state was more a matter of necessity than 
of choice, as we shall see presently when we come to deal with 
the origin of the English “ poor-law.” The laicized hospitals of 
Paris, on the testimony of even infidel physicians, are an in- 
structive object-lesson on what the philanthropy of economists 
means in reality, however fair it may appear on paper. How is 
it that the Roman Republic, with its warriors, its orators, its 
statesmen, its architecture whose beauty surpasses the power of 
modern art, its constitution the wisdom of whose laws we study 
at present, its aqueducts, theatres, and temples—how is it that 
we find no trace in its ruins, no provision in its laws, for a 
single hospice for the poor? The Sempronian laws were but 
the work of two brothers; they arose rather from love of the 
state than from love of the poor; some of them were evidently 
mere moves in the game of selfish popularity ; others, such as 
the corn-laws, proved fatal to the public peace and were a 
fertile source of demoralization for those in whose behalf they 
were ostensibly devised. A single institution of charity such as 
sprang up like mushrooms with the rise of the Christian state 
we look for in vain from those wise old Romans who were able 
to subdue, and knew how to govern, the world. Had not the 
tradition of Christian principles and practices lived on in states 
now ruled without reference to God, would they do a whit 
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better in the interests of the poor and the weak than the 
Romans did? We have no warrant that they would, whilst 
there are many reasons for thinking that they would not—nay, 
that they would do worse. 


RELIGIOUS ASYLUMS IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN TIMES. 


From the earliest times of the church institutions of charity 
have been established for the infirm and the poor. When the 
church was, so to speak, in the Catacombs and had not a juridi- 
cal existence in the eye of the Roman law, it was not possible 
for its charity to do much; but it was not idle. Amongst the 
duties of the deacons was a work similar to that which is done 
at present by members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Every diaconia was a centre of philanthropic activity. One of 
the canons of the Council of Chalcedon, which orders that the 
cleric in charge of the Ptocheia (asylums for the poor) should be 
subject to the authority of the bishop of the place, declares 
that the decree is “according to the tradition of the fathers.” 
This council was held in A.D. 451, and it appeals back to the 
“tradition of the fathers” respecting the government of 
asylums for the poor. 


HOSPICES UNDER THE FRANKISH KINGS. 


Whilst the barbarians, who were becoming masters of the 
Western Empire, were undergoing the process of conversion to 
Christian faith, principles, and habits, the church was alive to 
the insecurity of those institutions which had been founded 
under her patronage. Hence we find a canon of the Council 
of Orleans (A.D. 549) confirming the foundation of a hospice 
erected in Lyons by King Childebert, making provisions for its 
proper administration, and censuring any attempt to turn its 
endowment from its purpose as a “homicidium pauperum.” 
In each parish there was an organization to look after the 
wants of the poor and of all who needed consolation and 
relief. To this a canon of the Council of Tours (A.D. 566) re- 
fers, which orders that each parish should take care of its own 
poor, lest they should become mendicants and vagabonds. 


AMELIORATION OF PRISON CRUELTY. 


Equal care was taken of those who were confined in prison. 
Until times quite recent state punishment was purely vindic- 
tive, took no account of prevention, and ignored the possibility 
or value of reformation. But, from the earliest times, the 
church recognized the wise maxim—restat cautela quam mee « 
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—which since the time of Howard has been learnt by states- 
men. One of the duties of the archdeacon, or the provost of a 
diocese, was to visit the prisons every Sunday, and see that any 
wants of the inmates consistent with their condition were 
supplied. In the middle ages, attached to the monasteries and 
the colleges of chapters were hospices for giving hospitality to 
pilgrims and relief to the poor. As all those institutions of 
public charity were established under the inspiration of the 
church, the bishops in each diocese had authority over their 
administration. The Council of Vienna ordered bishops to see 
that the hospices were not mismanaged, and the canon law had 
decreed penalties against administrators guilty of mismanage- 
ment. 
THE CHURCH ABOLISHES SLAVERY. 


What has been said is but a mere skeleton sketch of the 
remedies which the charity of the church had for the ills of so- 
ciety, as contrasted with those two nostrums of naturalism—in- 
fanticide and slavery. It would be too long to trace the charity 
of the church in the gradual abolition of slavery. From the 
first it exercised its influence in that direction; decrees to that 
effect ran through all the canon law. Of course actual manu- 
mission had to await its opportunity, but it came in time. 
“ Nothing is more beautiful than the rise of this Christian civili- 
zation. When slavery began to melt away; when fathers with 
horror cast from them the power of life and death over their 
children and their slaves, as a thing too hideous for Christian 
men; when husbands renounced the power of life and death 
over their wives; when the horrors, and injustice, and abomi- 
nations of pagan domestic life gave place to the charity of 
Christian homes, then the world was lifted to a higher sphere. 
And this new Christian world was the germ of modern Europe. 
The popes laid the foundations of a world which is now pass- 
ing away—a Christian commonwealth of nations, though they 
never cease to destroy it.” That is Cardinal Manning’s descrip- 
tion of the influence of the church on society.* Under feudal- 
ism a mitigated form of serfdom existed. The serf was said to 
be addictus glebe ; that is, he could not transfer his services 
from one property to another at his will, and remained attached 
to the property in case of transfer. But early in Saxon times 
in England that class had definite rights and privileges of their 
own. The amount of service due from them became early limited 


* The Four Great Evils of the Day. Lecture III., ‘The revolt of society from God,” 
p. 86. 
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by custom; indeed, in some respects, they were better off than 
free laborers, for the master had to defend them and to pro- 
vide for all their wants. In the fourteenth century arose the 
farming class in England. The rise of the free laborer came 
about the same time; the laborer was no longer bound to one 
spot or one master, but was free to hire his labor to whatever 
employer he chose. By the end of the fourteenth century, over 
a great part of England, the lord of the manor had been re- 
duced to the position of a modern landlord. 


THE RISE OF THE GUILDS. 


Whilst these changes were going on the spirit of the church, 
so essentially social, led to the formation, for all trades and 
manufactures, of societies which included masters and men. 
These began to be formed as early as the eighth century, and 
developed by degrees. Through them were regulated amicably 
all those questions which are now so fruitful in dissension be- 
tween employer and employed. In their organization guardians 
were appointed to see that men were properly provided for by 
their masters. They were first of a religious character; their 
rules were based on religious principles. The common condi- 
tion of membership was “to work well and honestly,” and any 
misconduct forfeited the privilege of membership. The church 
in forming these did not leave masters and men to settle all 
matters separately, as two classes with divided interests, each for 
itself. Masters and men were blended together in common 
guilds, with a common interest and fellowship. So favorable 
has the church been to association, so opposed to isolation. 
The law of the land did not meddle with their working any 
more than by enforcing among the members the engagements 
they had made, just as at this day penalties levied by by-laws 
are recoverable at common law. In these two characters the 
old guilds entirely differed from our present trades-unions. 


CHARITY OF THE MONASTERIES. 


The wealth of the monasteries also afforded a refuge and a 
help to working-men. By the canon law they were bound to 
distribute a third to the needy; but they voluntarily did a great 
deal more. In the common feeling, and in fact, their property 
was held in trust for the poor. When workmen were unable to 
obtain fair terms from employers, they had help and protection 
through the charity of the monasteries. But a jealous genera- 
tion came which envied her endowments, which she shared with 
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the poor, and hated the power which she used for their pro- 
tection. When the spirit of covetousness was in the hearts of 
rulers, it was inevitable that they would assail church and poor 
together; that they who coveted the property of the church 
would grudge the wages of the poor; that they who would 
cripple her power should seek also to enslave those in whose be- 
half she used it. And it happened just so. It is a curious and 
telling fact in English history that at the time when the first 
formal legislative encroachments on the church took place, we 
find records of the first legislative oppression of the poor. The 
first statute of mortmain directed against religious houses in 
England to prevent their acquiring land was passed in the reign 
of Henry III. The statutes of mortmain, though directly af- 
fecting the religious houses, indirectly bore upon the poor, and 
affected the rate of wages; because, the more the resources of 
the religious houses were crippled, the less relief could be dis- 
pensed to the poor, and the less able they would be to enforce 
favorable terms of wages. 


THE BEGINNING OF REPRESSION. 

It was not long, however, till direct legislation was turned 
against them, and precisely in !the reign in which was passed 
the first act against the Holy See. Henceforth we find in the 
laws of England acts against “valiant beggars and sturdy vaga- 
bonds,” these vagabonds and valiant beggars being the result of 
the legislative spirit which now saw the need of repressing 
them. An act of the reign of Edward III. decrees “that every 
man and woman able in body, and not having of his own 
whereof he may live, if he be required to serve, shall be bound- 
en to serve him who shall so him require, and take only the 
wages which were accustomed to be given in the places where 
he oweth to serve, in the twentieth year of the king’s reign, or 
the five or six common years next before; and if any such 
man or woman, being so required to serve, will not the same 
do, he shall be taken and committed to the common ,gaol, 
there to remain in strict keeping until he find surety to serve.” 
It was further enacted “that no man pay or promise to pay 
any servant any more wages than was wont to be paid in the 
twentieth year of the king’s reign”; moreover, ‘“‘ that workmen 
shall be sworn to use their crafts in the manner they were 
wont to do in the said twentieth year; and if they refuse, they 
shall be punished by fine and ransom and imprisonment, at 
the discretion of the justice.” 
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THE BLACK DEATH. 


These justices were precisely those who were personally 
interested to keep the rate of wages and the price of handi- 
crafts low. The Black Death had destroyed half the popula- 
tion. The dearth of hands left the corn unharvested and the 
cattle untended. The laborers met the demand for their ser- 
vices with a refusal to work any longer for the former rate of 
wages. Hence the crisis between the laborers and their em- 
ployers which culminated in the insurrection of Wat Tyler. 
After the suppression of the Tyler insurrection it was enacted 
that the statutes of the laborers and the craftsmen be firmly 
kept and holden, and that there be stocks in every town for 
the punishment of such as should violate said statutes. 


A REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE. 


Stock-farming began now to supersede husbandry, arable 
land was changed into pasture. A single herdsman had 
charge of a range of land on which many a ploughman was 
once employed. The husbandman by degrees disappeared ; 


lambs* gambolled over their roofless tenements; parks, war- 
rens, and wild grass stretched over wide demesnes. We find 
an act also against “unlawful orders made by masters of 
guilds, fraternities, and other companies.” These societies had 
long been recognized by law, and were allowed to regulate the 
rate of wages. Why, then, are they now on a sudden harmed? 
Evidently because they did not see their way to regulate 
wages on a basis conformable to the “discretion of the jus- 
tices.” 
LICENSED MENDICANCY. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. it was enacted that nobody be 
allowed to beg without a license from a justice of the peace, 
“and if any do beg without such license, he shall be whipped, 
or set in the stocks three days and nights upon bread and 
water,” and a vagabond “taken begging shall be whipped, and 
then be sworn to return to the place where he was born, and 
there put himself to labor.” These seem on the surface to be 
very wise laws, and they contain an implication of their neces- 
sity moreover. They should certainly recommend themselves to 
any one who would not wish to see a country overrun with 


* These inoffensive animals devoured the men, wittily remarks Sir Thomas More in 
Utopia. 
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“valiant beggars” and “sturdy vagabonds,” if the circumstances 
under which they were enacted and the tenor of the laws 
themselves did not remind one that a workman was exposed 
“to have the upper part of the gristle of his right ear cut off,” 
or “the letter F in token of falsity burnt in his forehead” as 
the result of not subjecting his ways to the “discretion of the 
justices.” What the effect of all these enactments was we can 
learn from the fact that they were mostly repealed in the reign 
of Queen Mary, and from the wording of the following enact- 
ment of her reign also—‘ weavers have complained at divers 
times that the rich and wealthy clothiers do many ways op- 
press them; some by employing persons unskilful, to the decay 
of a great number of artificers which were brought up to the 
said science of weaving; some by giving much less wages and 
hire than in times past they did.’’ Evidently the “ Reforma- 
tion’ did not mean reformation of wages for the workman. 


FRUITS OF THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES. 


It has been pretended that the promotion of industry was 
the purpose of the confiscation of the monasteries. ‘“ From that 
moment,” says Montesquieu, “the spirit of industry and com- 
merce was established in England.”* Historical truth would 
say: “From that moment Henry VIII. filled the royal coffers and 
bribed his abettors from the plunder of the poor.” When a 
royal robbery is perpetrated on the patrimony of the poor under 
cover of utilizing ecclesiastical wealth, there have always been 
some profound economical motives for it. That is always the 
way; but, as Balmez justly observes in this connection: “A 
prejudiced mind will see what it wants, whether in books or in 
facts.”+ Even though trade and commerce were extended by 
those acts of Henry, which is not the case, the extension was 
dearly bought. What was extended, however, was the despotic 
power of the king, which made it possible for him to rob the 
people of their ancient faith. The social changes which suc- 
ceeded the Black Death, followed by the Wars of the Roses, left 
the power of the old nobility broken; and a new race of men arose 
in their place, the creatures of the king, grasping adventurers 
whom he easily made his willing tools by paying them out of 
the wealth of the monasteries which they helped him to sup- 


* L'Esprit des Lots, livre 23, chap. 29. 

+ European Civilization, chap. 33. It has been sought to spread the belief that the mo- 
nastic charities encouraged laziness. But that implies a very stupid supposition: namely, 
that ecclesiastics were not able to distinguish the deserving poor from tramps. For many 
reasons they were much better able, I should think. 
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press. Let it be well borne in mind that the church property 
was the accumulation of the voluntary offerings of private indi- 
viduals for the relief of the poor; the king had no claim on it. 
Let us hear an unprejudiced and competent witness on how the 
poor fared before and after the power of the church was crushed 
and the monasteries suppressed. 


PROTESTANT TESTIMONY. 


James Thorold Rogers* calls the fifteenth century the “ gol- 
den age of the English laborer.”’ He says, moreover, that “ The 
monks never regarded their property in any other light than as 
held for the support of religion and of the poor. The purpose 
for which the monastic property was diverted from its possessors 
and given to the king, is stated to be ‘that his highness may 
lawfully give, grant, and dispense them or any of them at his 
will and pleasure to the honor of God and the wealth of this 
realm.’ It was further enacted that on the site of every dis- 
solved religious house the new possessor should be bound, under 
heavy penalties, to provide hospitality and service for the poor 
such as had been given them previously by the religious foun- 
dations. The repudiation of these rights of the needy by those 
who became possessed of the confiscated property is one of 
the greatest blots on our national history. It has caused the 
spoliation of monastery and convent to be regarded as the ris- 
ing of the rich against the poor.” 

Henry George writes:+ “The church lands defrayed the 
cost of public worship and instruction, of the care of the sick 
and the destitute’’; and he holds, therefore, with every true 
and dispassionate historian, that the confiscation of these church 
lands at the time of the Reformation was a robbery really per- 
petrated on the poor. Mr. Hyndman, a London socialist, is 
stronger still. He says: “That the influence of the Catholic 
Church was used in the interest of the people against the domi- 
nant classes can scarcely now be disputed. Catholicism in its 
best period raised one continued protest against serfdom and 
usury, as early Christianity had denounced slavery and usury 
too.” 

He shows{ that Henry VIII. used the church property to 
conciliate those who sided with him, that the wealth which the 
church had used for the poor came into the hands of grasping 

* Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 


+ Progress and Poverty, p. 267; see also pp. 270, 370. 
t Principles of Socialism. 
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upstarts and conscienceless courtiers, that poverty and vagran. 
cy increased because the poor were deprived of the church lands 


—“ their last hope of succor.” In another work the same au- 
thor writes words which are well worth quoting at some length. 
He says: 


“The relations of the church, the monasteries, and the clergy 
to the people were most noteworthy from every point of view. 
There is nothing more noteworthy in the history of the hu- 
man mind than the manner in which this essential portion of 
English society in the middle ages has been handled by the 
ordinary economists, chroniclers, and religionists. Even sober 
writers seem to lose their heads, or become afraid to tell the 
truth in this matter. Just as the modern capitalist can see noth- 
ing but anarchy and oppression in the connection between the 
people and the feudal nobles, as the authors who represent the 
middle-class economy of our times, the Protestant divines whose 
creed is, the devil take the hindmost here and hereafter, fail to 
discover anything but luxury, debauchery, and hypocrisy in the 
Catholic Church of the fifteenth century. It is high time that, 
without any prejudice in favor of that church, the nonsense 
which has been foisted onto the public by men interested in 
suppressing the facts should be exposed. It is not true that 
the church of our ancestors was the organized fraud which it 
_ suits fanatics to represent it; it is not true that the monaste- 
ries, priories, and nunneries were receptacles for all uncleanness 
and lewdness; it is not true that the great revenues of the 
celibate clergy and the celibate recluses were squandered in 
riotous living. The church, as all know, was the one body in 
which equality of conditions was the rule from the start.” * 
Again: “It is certain that the abbots and priors were the best 
landlords in England, and that, so long as the church held its 
lands and its power, permanent pauperism was unknown.” + 
Again: “The lands of the church were, at the accession of 
Henry VIII., of an extent of not less than one-third of the 
kingdom. But they were held in great part in trust for the 
people, whose absolute right to assistance, when in sickness or 
poverty, wasnever disputed. What useful and even noble func- 
tions the priests and monks, friars and nuns fulfilled in the 
middle-age economy has been stated in the last chapter. 
Universities, schools, roads, reception-houses; hospitals, poor- 
relief, all were maintained out of the church funds. Even the 
retainers who were dismissed after the Wars of the Roses were 


* Historical Basts of Socialism, p. 14, et seg. + Ibidem. 
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in great part kept from actual starvation: by the conventual es- 
tablishments and the parish priests. Not a word was heard 
against them in high quarters until Henry VIII. wanted to form 
an adulterous, if not an incestuous, marriage in the first place; 
and to get possession of this vast property, in order to fill his 
purse and bribe his favorites, in the second. As to the whole 
infamous plot, from beginning to end, it is enough to say that 
the heroes of the business were Cranmer and Cromwell, the vic- 
tims More and Fisher. The manner in which our middle-class 
history has been written is evidenced by the strenuous attempts 
to whitewash the pander and the rogue, and to belittle the 
philosopher and the patriot.” * 


STATE DEGRADATION OF POVERTY. 


That illustrious Frenchman, Augustin Cochin, in a very able 
pamphlet published in 1854,+ judiciously divides legislation for 
the poor in England into four periods: Ist. From conversion to 
Christianity to fourteenth century; 2d. From the fourteeath cen- 
tury to the Reformation; 3d. From the Reformation to 1834; 
4th. From the creation of the Poor-Law Board onward. I had 
intended to follow out that division in order to set forth the con- 
trast between the condition of the poor when the Catholic 
Church had power in England, and their condition under the 
selfish despotism which set it aside. After the Reformation, so 
fast did the faith and charity of the wealthy decline, and so 
dangerous had become the discontent of the poor, that the 
government had, in its own defence, to intervene at last and 
do something. Hence the Act of Parliament, 5 Elizabeth c. 3, 
which made poor-relief compulsory and gave England a Poor 
Law for the first time. But, the old church system cherished 
the dignity of the poor; the poor-law system has pauperized 
them. The truth is, as I have shown, poor-relief was originally 
the creation of Christian charity; and what was a necessary 
agency to create it must be a necessary agency to preserve it 
in its true sense. A rate levied under compulsion for the poor 
by state naturalism, and administered according to the cast-iron 
rules of expensive red-tapeism, brings them bread at the cost of 
their dignity. It feeds but degrades them. 


*Ibidem, p. 30, e¢ seg. + Lettre sur état du paupérisme en Angleterre. 
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THE VOCATION OF IDA. 
By L. W. REILLY. 
i. 


® HE lovers had quarrelled. The trouble between 

them was so trivial in itself as not to be worth 

specifying. Either he fancied that she had 

slighted him for clever Mr. George Lester, of 

whom he was somewhat jealous, or she imagined 

that he had shown some needless attention to pretty Miss 

Elaine Joyce, whom she was tempted to dislike. It was some- 

thing of this sort, a trifle of misjudgment that should have 

been set aside by means of a soft answer. But instead of this 

the chiding, which had been begun by one or the other of them 

without any intention of making a formal rebuke or leading to 

a scene, had brought on denial and recrimination, one hot word 

being followed by another and another still more fiery, until 

Ida, taking the token of her betrothal off her finger, laid it be- 

fore Edward on the little onyx table at which he was sitting, 
and said: 

“There is your ring, sir.” 

Edward stood up as she came towards him from the sofa, 
not divining what her purpose was, a look of expectancy in his 
eyes as if hoping that her womanly tact was about to find a 
way out of the discord. When, however, he understood what 
her act implied, his face grew pale. He stood quite still, both 
hands grasping the back of his chair. For a full minute he re- 
mained motionless and silent, not knowing what to say or do. 
Then he drew a long breath and said slowly and with evident 
effort to control himself : 

“Do you mean to break our engagement, Ida?” 

“I do,” was the quick reply. 

“For good and all?” 

“Yes, sir; no man shall talk to me as you have. If he 
would do so before marriage, what could I expect afterwards? 
This ends it for us.” 

He looked at her sharply, doubtingly, sadly, wistfully, but 
seeing no hesitation in the flashing eye, no uncertainty in the 
set lips, he picked up ‘the ring, slipped it into the pocket of 
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his vest, made a bow to her as he passed her on his way to 
the parlor door, and said: 

“TI wish you a good evening, Miss Powers.” 

She simply returned his bow. 

Then he took his hat and cane from the rack, opened the 
hall door, and departed. 

She listened intently to the noise that he made as he left 
the house, every nerve on edge, still on fire with resentment at 
what he had said. ‘ He’s gone,” she murmured. Then she 
thought that she heard him coming up the steps again and a 
pleased expression began to drive the pain away from her coun- 
tenance. She strained her ears to catch the sound of his ring 
at the bell—how well she knew his double pull!—but no, her 
heart had tricked her. ‘“ He’s gone for sure,” she whispered. 
Then a mighty feeling of desolation and darkness, of loneliness 
and coldness came upon her; the things in the hallway seemed 
unsteady, and she caught at the newel of the staircase to keep 
herself from falling to the floor. Even while her senses seemed 
to be leaving her she caught the odor from a bunch of lilacs in 
the vase upon the hat-rack, which, so she strangely fancied in 
a flash of thought, spread a pungent, strong, and cooling aro- 
ma about her. How often she thought of it afterwards! How 
lasting appeared the scent! But the faintness soon passed off. 
It was followed by another flush of anger as she recalled all 
the details of the falling-out, and the reproof that she had re- 
ceived stood out in her mind like words writ in flame. 

“I’m glad that he’s gone,” she muttered bitterly. 


II. 


Her joy at Edward’s abrupt departure was not apparent that 
evening, however, to the other members of the Powers family, 
because she retired at once to her own room on the plea of a sick 
headache. Alone, she could do nothing but go over and over 
that foolish quarrel. She tried not to think. She attempted to 
read a novel, but her eyes passed along the lines of letters and 
she understood not a word of all she saw. She picked up the 
waist of her best blue dress, in which there was the beginning 
of a rip under the left arm; but she hadn’t the will to mend it. 
She put it over the back of a chair, went to the bed and lay 
down. “ Why did it all happen? What have I done? Is this 
the end of my dream? Will he come back?” These questions 
she asked herself and these she answered in a hundred ways, 
until exhaustion came and restless sleep. 
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Nor was her gladness visible the next day when she came 
down to breakfast with swollen eyes, and there moped notwith- 
standing her resolution to be so nonchalant that no one should 
suspect that aught was amiss. And when her mother exclaimed: 
“Why, Ida! what in the world is the matter with you? You 
look as if you had lost your best friend!” she burst into tears, 
got up from the table without tasting food, and fled to her 
own apartment. 

There Mrs. Powers found her half an hour afterwards, and 
there, without going into particulars, she made confession that 
she and Edward had quarrelled and that she had given him 
back her engagement ring. 

“Qh, never mind, you foolish girl!” said the mother en- 
couragingly. ‘Edward will be around again this evening, you 
may depend upon it, and then you and he can ‘make up’ and 
be happy again.” 

But no Edward called that evening. Mr. Lester appeared, 
however, arrayed as usual in stylish garments and immaculate 
linen, and was slightly taken aback when informed by the house- 
maid that Miss Ida was “not at home.” It would not do to 
announce that she was not well, for the news might get to Mr. 
Ewing’s ears, and she would not for her life let him know that 
she so longed for his company that his absence had made her ill. 

Day followed day, yet her lover did not come back. She 
could not stand the separation much longer, she thought, when 
at the end of a weary week he did not return, and at times 
she caught. herself considering how she could, while guarding 
her self-respect, make the first advances towards a reconciliation. 
“Tf he stays away much longer,’ she said to herself, “I shall 
die or go mad.” Poor thing! she did not then know the full 
bitterness of the chalice of grief that she was to drain, nor how 
very much the heart of a woman can endure without breaking. 

“Ida must have driven Edward away without hope,” said Mrs. 
Powers to her husband late on Sunday night; “yet it is pain- 
fully evident that she loves him, and I know that his heart was 
full of affection for her. Something ought to be done to put 
an end to this miserable misunderstanding of theirs. It is kill- 
ing her, and he, too, must be suffering. Couldn’t you see him 
by chance, as it were, down town?” 

“TI could, of course; but these storms had better be let set- 
tle themselves without outside interference. Ida has not yet 
gone into a decline, and if Edward is as fond of her as you 
say he'll not give her up for a trifle.” 
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The next day Ida was shocked when her brother William 
brought home the news that he had heard from young Joe Ew- 
ing to the effect that Edward had left for parts unknown the 
morning after his last visit to her. He had written a note to 
his parents stating simply that his engagement with Miss Pow- 
ers was at an end, hoping that his father would get a trust- 
worthy assistant in his place, and announcing that he was going 
away until he had learned to forget. He implored them not to 
worry about him, as he was Christian enough not to do what 
would afflict or shame them, and man enough to earn a living 
for himself anywhere. He said, in conclusion, that he would 
not write home until he had conquered himself, unless he should 
fall sick, so that so long as he did not write they might be. 
certain that, physically at least, all was well with him. 

Ida had read in novels of somewhat similar disappearances, 
but had never before encountered one in real life. In fiction the 
heroine always falls insensible when she hears of her lover's 
flight, and forthwith is seized with an attack of brain fever. 
But Ida did not collapse in this fashion. She did, indeed, lose 
color for a moment and felt as if benumbed by an inward chill, 
and, later, she languished in spirits somewhat. But being a re- 
solute and healthy young woman, with a good appetite, she 
went about her daily ways pretty much as if nothing unpleas- 
ant had happened to her—somewhat subdued in manner, but 
still bright of eye and rosy of cheek—and the little world 
about her knew not how acutely she was suffering. One person 
only was allowed to enter the sanctuary of her heart and note 
how sorely she was wounded—her sympathizing mother. Every 
one else blamed her, possibly because she was present in the 
light while Edward was in the darkness of an unknown where- 
abouts; yet none but herself and her lover were aware of the 
details of the quarrel, as she was loyal to him even in their es- 
trangement, neither accusing him to others nor permitting them 
to pass an unfavorable judgment upon him. Mr. Ewing’s kin 
especially were hard and cold to her. Without any evidence 
they laid the fault on her, and they took occasion to let her see 
that their feelings towards her had become unkind. 

As man forsook her, Ida turned to God for comfort and 
support. He would not misjudge her. He would take care of 
Edward and bring him back safe. Her first great grief softened 
and humbled her, and led her often to the throne of grace in 


prayer. 
VOL. LX.—II 
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III. 


When information of Edward Ewing’s departure from home 
was spread throughout the circles wherein he moved, various 
comments were passed upon it. The opinion of the majority 
of his acquaintances found expression in the observation of Clem 
Barclay: ‘ There’s as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, 
but if I had hooked the fish that was to my taste and it got 
back to the water, I wouldn’t run away before I had tried the 
virtue of more bait.” Then he added: “ But if I had my choice 
I’d take for my helpmate Miss E. J. And now, you mark my 
words—Ed Ewing will come back from a three months’ vaca- 
‘tion, cured of his recent infatuation, and we'll all be invited 
to his wedding with Miss Joyce.” 

Notwithstanding this prediction, month succeeded month, 
and still no tidings of the absconder were received by his peo- 
ple. He had gone out of their world completely. Where he 
was, what he was doing, how he was getting along, they knew 
not. After waiting four months, his parents advertised in the 
daily papers of all the large cities offering a reward for infor- 
mation concerning his whereabouts, and they had a description 
of him sent to the police authorities throughout the whole 
country. Still, nothing was heard of him. They were worried 
almost beyond endurance, and poor Mrs. Ewing’s health failed 
visibly, while her husband’s hair grew still more gray. Yet 
were they consoled by Edward’s assurance that as long as they 
did not hear from him they might be certain that all was well 
with him so far as health was concerned. 

“Keep up your courage, mother,” said Mr. Ewing one day; 
“the Lord will protect Ed for us. He always was a good boy, 
and I feel sure that he’ll turn up all right.” 

But hope deferred maketh the heart sick; it is hard to keep 
up courage in the face of persistent disappointment. 

When a year and a half had passed away without any news 
of Edward, all but three of his friends gave him up as gone 
for good—his parents and Miss Powers. “He met some ill 
fate,” said some persons. ‘‘He must have committed suicide,” 
said others, who forgot that he was a Catholic and that Catho- 
lics do not kill themselves. ‘“ He'll never be heard of again, 
even if he be alive,” quoth more. 

Ida could not bring herself to believe that he was dead or 
that he would not return some day. She was persuaded, how- 
ever, that he must have lost all love for herself. Otherwise, 
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she reasoned, he would have come back and tried to make up. 
She no longer censured him. All her upbraidings were for her- 
self. She had been too hasty, too sensitive, too resentful, 
too repelling. She had cast him off. She had returned to 
him his ring. She had said that the estrangement was final. 
No matter what had gone before, it was she who had 
broken the engagement. ‘“ Mine was indeed the fault,” she 
sobbed. 

But, after all, what was the use of deciding who was the 
more to blame? The past was past. The engagement was as 
if it had never been. Edward had vanished. Her dreams of 
earthly happiness were at an end. Why couldn’t she die? 
There was nothing for her to live for and the grave was very 
peaceful. 

“OQ God!” she prayed many a night, “please let me die 
soon.” 

She did not then say—“If it be according to thy will.” 
No, she thought only of her own misery and selfishly longed to 
escape from it. 

“ Merciful God!” she kept ejaculating in secret, “please let 
me die.” 


IV. 


But her day had not yet fallen. And at last Time, the 
healer, began to soothe her pain. As the romance of her 
life receded further and further from among actualities, it be- 
came to her like a dream. She could hardly realize at times 
that it had all been real. Then the present claimed her atten- 
tion and constantly pressed the past still farther out of sight. 
The future, too, demanded some consideration. What was she 
to do with her existence? She could not go on to the end 
with a handkerchief up to her eyes. There must be a work for 
her to do. Her neighbors were busy with their destiny. What 
was to be hers? The world had not stopped still because 
Edward Ewing had chosen to disappear. “There were great 
men before Agamemnon,” and afterwards also. The prize that 
Edward had lost and abandoned seemed goodly to others. 
Mr. Lester, for instance, continued to be a frequent visitor at 
the Powers’ home, and called as often there as Mr. Barclay did 
at the residence of the Joyces. So did other friends of the 
family who might be supposed to have matrimonial intentions. 
So that, as might be expected, it came to pass that Miss 
Mollie Talbot told Miss Grace Ewing in great confidence that 
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she had heard Mrs. Northwood assure Mrs. Heilman that Mr. 
Lester and Miss Powers were betrothed. 

Just about this time Ida went to her confessor to ask his 
advice about her future. She felt a strange peace come over 
her as she entered the plain parlor in the pastoral residence, 
with its uncarpeted floor, its old-fashioned hair-cloth furniture, 
its three pious pictures, and its crucifix. It seemed so unworld- 
ly, so unobtrusive, so comfortably homely! It was like its 
owner, dear old Father Shryver, who had baptized her, taught 
her her catechism and given her her First Communion. As she 
sat down on the wide sofa she gave a sigh of relief—her anx- 
ieties would leave her and her way be made plain to her, she 
hoped. 

Soon the priest appeared. After mutual greetings and some 
polite inquiries he took a chair near her sofa, and she made 
haste to broach the subject that had taken her to his door. 
What should she do with her life? 

“What would you like to do with it?” he asked. 

“T hardly know, father. I have thought much and prayed 
much, but the light is not clear.” 

“‘Why not marry some one else?” 

He knew, of course, about the broken engagement, and 
there was no need to mention who the “else” referred to. 

Ida only shook her head. 

“ Lately,” she said, “I have been seriously considering the 
idea of becoming a sister. The more I have studied it the 
better I have liked it. My wish for marriage is dead. Now I 
should prefer to deny myself in order to be of use to others. 
What do you think?” 

He was an old priest and a shrewd reader of character. He 
was inclined to doubt that she had a vocation to a convent 
life. Still, experience had taught him that human nature can- 
not be judged off-hand, and that man cannot limit Providence 
to set methods in its operations, nor determine in advance pre- 
cisely how the Holy Ghost shall work for the sanctification of 
souls. So, although he did not at once share her conviction, 
he would not take the responsibility of discouraging her from 
aspiring to lead a life of heroic virtue, for she had, as he knew, 
many of the sterling qualities that go to the make-up of a 
good religious. Accordingly he answered: 

“Possibly the Lord let what has happened occur in order 
to show you your way to himself. Who knows? The human 
heart is often deprived of creatures in order that it may turn 
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to the Creator. Yet in all my experience I never knew of but 
two cases in which young women called to the counsels were led 
to the convent through a disappointment in love. It is a rare 
occurrence. Still it has occurred and you may prove an 
instance of it. However, take time to pray. Week after next 
there is to be a special retreat at St. Mary’s Academy. I'll 
get you permission to attend it, if you like, and you can take 
those nine days to find out the wil) of God in your regard. 
What do you say?” 

Now that she had come to the bridge, however, Ida wanted 
to cross immediately. Having let her secret thoughts find vent 
in words, she was eager to go onto action. She was crest- 
fallen at Father Shryver’s hesitation in approving her purpose of 
entering the cloister. However, she admitted to herself that 
she was not quite ready to go at once and that her participa- 
tion in the retreat would prepare her family for her departure, 
in case she should feel herself called away from them. 

All this passed through her mind like a flash, so that with- 
out any discourteous interval of silence she responded: 

“TI thank you for the suggestion, father, and shall be grate- 
ful to you if you'll obtain the Rev. Mother’s consent for me 
to make the retreat.” 


¥. 


Out of the retreat Ida came fully determined to be a nun. 
Her “ Angel Guardian” at the academy was delighted with her 
decision. That impulsive and warm-hearted religious had an 
awful horror of that unknown country that she called “the 
world,” and then she felt sure that such a good, bright, 
amiable, accomplished, and energetic young person as Miss 
Powers was, coming from a large and well-to-do family, would 
be a welcome accession to any community. 

“Oh! you'll be happy, never fear,” she said to her; “I feel 
sure you will, just as I am.” 

The missionary who gave the retreat was less enthusiastic. 

“You have chosen the better part,’ was his comment. 
“But it is not all sunshine in the convent, nor is perfection 
reached when the habit is assumed. You'll have plenty of 
trials there. That is the way of the Lord. Those whom he 
loves he refines by temptation, troubles, and darkness and dry- 
ness of spirit. And the closer he draws his chosen souls to him 
the more he exacts from them, the heavier he lets the cross 
weigh on them, the further he takes them up Calvary. 
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However, my child, he will be with you and will not suffer you 
to be tempted beyond your strength supported by his grace. 
Have courage, be generous, and trust him. Besides, you'll have 
two years to make up your mind definitely. In that space 
you can see the life of the counsels thoroughly and study your 
own aptitude for it. If you be not suited for it, the door will 
be open for you; whereas if you are indeed called and per- 
severe to the end, you will receive the reward promised in 
Holy Writ—a crown of eternal life. May God bless you!” 

A fortnight later, Miss Powers, having bade good-by to her 
friends, entered St. Rose’s Convent. After three months of 
probation as a postulant she was clothed with the holy habit 
of a religious and received the name of Sister Mary Paul. A 
great throng was present at her reception. Many of her own 
kindred and the nearest members of the family of Mr. Ewing, 
now reconciled with her, together with a concourse of social 
acquaintances, besides some pious and some curious strangers, 
crowded the chapel at the function. She looked radiant in her 
bridal robes. The altar was brilliant with lights and beautiful 
with flowers. The music was sweet, devotional, and thrilling, 
although the sisters gave a French tone to their pronunciation 
of the Latin of the hymns. The instruction, delivered by 
Father Shryver, was short, stirring, appropriate, and full of the 
spirit of faith. After the new novice had retired to an inner 
apartment and donned the habit, with the white veil, she looked 
like a saint, gentle and innocent, joyful and modest, dead to 
the world yet abounding in peace. 

One thought disturbed her during the reception. There 
were lilacs on the altar, big bunches of white and purple 
blooms that scented the whole chapel. When their perfume 
first reached the novice on her entrance it nearly took her 
breath away. It brought back, like a flash of light passing 
through her memory, her quarrel with her lover. ‘“O God!” 
she prayed, “take care of Edward and bring him safe home to 
his own.” Then she forced her thoughts away from him to the 
great step that she was about to take herself in the service of 
' God. 

After the ceremony the new sister received in the convent 
parlor the tearful felicitations of her friends. She was flushed 
with excitement. After about one hour spent with her they 
bade her good-by. 

“What a foolish girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Northwood on her 
way home from the reception, speaking to Mrs. Boatner, like 
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herself a non-Catholic, “to bury herself in that nunnery while 
she has health, youth, beauty, money, and everythin’ good to 
live for. Even if Edward Ewing has gone, there’s lots and 
lots ’d be glad to have her. Now there’s Mr. Lester, who—” 

“H-sh-sh!” broke in Mrs. Rexford, who is one of those 
dear old souls who may take privileges without offence; “don’t 
touch the Lord’s anointed, Mrs. Northwood, if you please. Let 
us leave Ida in the hands of God. He has guided her where 
she is. There is work for her there, work for humanity, a 
useful, noble, and unselfish career before her in the field of 
education or in some one of the other charities of her order. 
Let her follow her vocation in peace.” 


VI. 


In all the duties of her convent life the new novice was 
most fervent. She endeavored to be exact in the observance 
of all the rules and to follow the customs of the house. She 
aimed to be moulded into the shape of the perfect religious. 
She tried hard to put the past behind her, out of sight, of out 
mind, out of memory, beyond recall. But she did not succeed 
very well. At times, in seasons of consolation, she fancied that 
she had triumphed. Then she felt in her soul a flame of love 
for God. Bowed before the tabernacle or prostrate in her own 
cell, she .desired to be all in all to Christ, and she longed to do 
and suffer for his sake. On such occasions she was inclined to 
echo, if she thought of it at all, her old statement: “I'm glad 
that he’s gone!” At other times she was depressed in mind, 
discouraged, moody, sad. It was not simply spiritual aridity 
that she endured. That comes to all who aim at perfection— 
to saints as well as to ordinary Christians, to religious oftener 
than to the devout in the world. She had, on such occasions, 
a disgust for the routine of the convent. She was beleaguered 
by bitterness towards all at home. She was disposed to be 
impatient, curt, rude. Her heart was troubled in its hidden 
depths. At such periods she almost hated herself for having 
conceived the idea of being called to the cloister. 

These fits of peace and disquiet kept alternating with each 
other with an eccentric regularity—only the spells of discontent 
came back more promptly and lasted longer than the others. 

Sister Mary Paul was not so happy in the convent as she 
had expected to be. Was this because she had left a portion 
of her heart behind her in the world? Anyway she was kept 
too busy with vocal prayer, meditation, spiritual reading, study, 
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and manual labor to have time to mope. Her new confessor, 
Father Drury, the chaplain of the novitiate, was studying her 
vocation, and, until he should reach a conclusion, he bade her 
reject all doubts concerning it as possible temptations from 
below. 

The mistress of novices was kind to Ida, encouraged her to 
do her best to imbibe the religious spirit, and strove to exer- 
cise her in the virtues of her state. But at the end of six 
months she went to the Rev. Mother and said: 

“ After examining closely the character, disposition, gifts, and 
graces of Sister Mary Paul, I do not believe that she has a 
religious vocation. She is pious and of good will, docile and 
ready enough for mortifications, yet I fear that she is not 
called to the life here.” 

“That is my own judgment,” said the Rev. Mother slowly, 
putting down her pen on her desk as she spoke and folding her 
hands before. her. “Yet I am so fond of her personally, and 
her family have been such good friends of ours, that I have 
been slow to accept my own opinion. Indeed I have prayed 
more over her case than—I was going to say, over all the 
others. What does she think about it herself?” 

“She is still undecided, but more and more she inclines to 
believe that she has no vocation. Nevertheless she is afraid to 
make another mistake, and so she is more and moree harassed 
in mind.” 

“The poor child! my heart feels for her. Well, let us con- 
sult Father Drury, who—” 

There was a knock at the door. It came from the sister 
portress, who had gone up to announce that the reverend 
chaplain was down-stairs in the parlor, and had asked for the 
mother superior. 

“Come down with me,” said Mother Agnes to the mistress 
of novices, “and we'll see what his reverence thinks.” 

Down they went. After passing the courtesies of the day 
and listening to the business that had brought the father to 
the convent, the mother superior asked him what his judgment 
was concerning the vocation of Sister Mary Paul. 

“She is not called here,” he said emphatically. “She knows 
it herself. For after my Mass this morning, which I celebrated 
in honor of the Holy Spirit to obtain light for her and at 
which she received Holy Communion for the same’ intention, I 
asked her ‘Yes or No’ at the sacristy door as she came in to 
put away the vestments, and she answered—‘ No.’” 
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“T’m so sorry!” exclaimed the mother superior. 

“ And so am I,” echoed the mistress of novices. 

“God’s will be done!” replied the priest. 

VII. 

Later in the day Sister Mary Paul was summoned to the 
Rev. Mother’s room. Together they studied the question of 
her vocation. Together they reached the conclusion that her 
place was in the world. 

‘My way is all dark again!” the poor child cried. “I had 
hoped that it was clear and straight for the rest of my days. 
All I can see now, however, is one step ahead—this is not my 
place and I must go away from it. I am happy enough here. 
I know well that no one is perfectly happy on earth, and, if 
my vocation were sure, I’d be satisfied to stay here to the end. 
What I cannot understand is, Why did God permit me to 
make the blunder of coming here, to be deceived or rather to 
deceive myself into the belief that he wanted me here? Did I 
not pray to be enlightened, and has he not said ‘Ask and you 
shall receive’? Did I not ask to know his will? Why, oh! 
why did he let me come here if I must go away again?” 

Then she broke down and cried, covering her face in the 
ample folds of her habit. 

The afternoon sun was streaming in the window and fell 
half way across the mother’s desk, leaving her in the shadow 
and glorifying the bent figure of the grieving novice. The 
clock on the mantel ticked loudly. A cart, driven by a colored 
boy, went rumbling down the street outside. 

“My dear sister,” said the superioress slowly, ‘‘you must 
not judge the Almighty. He does what is best in what is 
purely his, and he turns to good what we do amiss. He may 
have had a special object in bringing you here. You may live 
to see that this was a favor, a great grace, to be sheltered in 
this quiet haven for nine months. Who knows what temptations 
might have come to you in the world during that period? Who 
can tell what you would have done in your disturbed condition 
of mind? You might have accepted some offer of marriage 
that would not have been good for you, or you might have 
otherwise taken some fateful step that would have defeated the 
plans of the Lord. Be sure that he loves you. He has en- 
dowed you with a sterling character and a heart of gold; he 
has enriched you with graces; he has given you a fine educa- 
tion; he has favored you with excellent parents; he has lav- 
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ished blessings upon you. Have confidence in him. Believe 
‘that he had a wise purpose in view in sending you here, or in 
allowing you to come here of your own accord in the belief 
that you were obeying him. You will have your reward for 
obedience. Besides, your time with us has not been lost for 
this world or the next. You have been trained in piety, have 
learned to know yourself, have been taught to meditate, have 
measured the world with the principles of eternity, have gone 
through a course of good reading, have had the science of the 
saints made easy and practical, etc. Your soul has been 
showered with graces. Altogether you have received a strong 
impulse upward and onward that ought to raise you all through 
the rest of your life and land you safe in heaven when you 
die.” 

The novice was no longer crying. She had uncovered her 
face, but her eyes were still cast down. 

“ But what will the world say when I quit the convent?”’ 

“‘ Have you been in it six months and still care for the gos- 
sip of Mrs. Grundy?” 

“‘I would not care for that if I were to stay in it, but I 
must go out and face the talk.” 

“ Offer that trial up to Him who suffers it to fall upon you. 
So you'll take the sting out of it and make it meritorious for 
you. But what can be said? Your acquaintances will all know 
that you leave of your own accord, bearing our love and 
esteem. Those among them who love you will say: ‘She's a 
sensible girl to come out as soon as she discovered that she 
was not called to the life there.’ Those among them who are 
not fond of you—well, what can they say? People w7// talk, 
but what do you care for their chatter? Besides, my dear, the 
world is not so much absorbed in your affairs as you think it 
is. There will not be so much gossip as you imagine. And it 
will not last. Moreover, you are doing nothing singular. You 
remember Sister Nita and Sister Celestine. They too returned 
to their homes when they found out that they had no vocation. 
And there wasn’t even a nine days’ sensation about them. Dry 
your eyes and go to the chapel to assure our dear Lord that 
you are contented to do his will whether he lifts you up or 
casts you down, whether he shelters you in a cloister or sends 
you to carry the light of a Christian life out into the world. 
Tell him that you will do whatever he wants you to do. Be- 
sides, you are not going to leave us in a hurry. You will 
stay for a week or two yet, to write to your parents and make 
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your preparations. In fact, I don’t know that I can give you 
up even then, for I love you dearly.” 

As she spoke the last words the superioress got up from 
her chair and went over to Ida and kissed her on the forehead. 


VIII. 


Two days after that conversation a letter and a cablegram 
reached the home of the Powers. The letter was from Ida. It 
said : 

CONVENT OF ST. ROSE. 

MY DEAR PARENTS: After a nine months’ experience of life 
in the convent, after earnest prayer, and after consultation with 
the superiors here, I have reached the conClusion that I have 
no vocation for the religious life. This conviction has brought 
me great grief. I hope that it will not also give you pain. 
But my heart is not here. What shall I do? Would that I 
had work that would make me forget the past, or, since that 
cannot be, that would turn my sorrow into a blessing for 
others. I cannot write more now. Come to me soon. 


Your suffering daughter, IDA. 


The cablegram was from Mr. George Lester. It said: 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Found Edward Ewing—petty officer steamer San Franctsco 
here; enlisted assumed name—in China when advertised—in 
New York May—letter next mail. GEORGE LESTER. 


The letter came within a fortnight. It announced that Mr. 
Lester, while walking in the streets of the capital of Brazil, 
had encountered a “ blue jacket’ whom he instantly recognized 
as Edward Ewing. The latter seemed delighted to meet him, 
and beset him with questions, asking him about every one at 
home, especially of his own folk, of Miss Powers and her 
family, and of other close friends. He told how he had gone 
to New York to escape thought in the mad whirl of that city, 
had not been able to get work at once and feared the strain 
of a new anxiety, had wandered across the Brooklyn Bridge a 
few days after his arrival in town and, without knowing where 
he was going, had strolled down to the Navy-yard. The sight 
of the government ships had suggested to him the project of 
enlisting as a common marine under the name of Robert 
White. He had been with the South Pacific Squadron for two 
years, had been at all the South American ports, in Chinese 
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waters, back to Hawaii, and finally to Rio de Janeiro, and 
would soon sail for the United States. He had won his way 
up one step. The two friends had spent the day together. 
Mr. Ewing was astounded to hear of Miss Ida’s entrance into 
the convent. He had finally said that, seeing that she was not 
to marry him, he was glad that she was not to marry any one 
else. He added that he had abandoned all thoughts of 
marriage for himself and intended to devote himself to a sea 
career. Then followed a long and humorous description of life 
in Brazil, ending with: “But I’m tired of it all and homesick, 
and will be back, D. V., about the time that Mr. Ewing reaches 
port. By the way, he begs that no hint of his whereabouts or 
intentions be given out, as he desires to come unannounced. So 
tell no one, if you please, but Mrs. Powers and Sister Mary 
Paul, whom he is willing to trust as well as yourself, unless his 
father or mother is sick.” 

“Well, this is news and more of it!” exclaimed Mr. Powers 
when he had read the letter. 

The day after Ida had sent word to her parents that she 
wanted to see them, they hurried to the convent, consoled her, 
had an interview with the Rev. Mother, and made arrange- 
ments for the return home of their daughter... She came out 
the day that Mr. Lester’s letter was received. She was anxious 
to have the ordeal over and be once more among her own. 
The trial was not so hard as she had feared. Father Shryver 
was among the first to call, not waiting for her to pay him a 
visit—and after hearing her story, he said: “ You did right, my 
child ; welcome home!” 

IX. 


In May the San Francisco arrived in New York harbor. 
Two days later Edward Ewing startled his family by appearing 
unannounced at the dining-room door just as they were all as- 
sembled for dinner. It was almost too much for his dear old 
mother, who thought at first that it was his wraith, and, utter- 
ing a cry, sank fainting in her chair. Joe was the next to see 
him. ‘“ My God, it’s Ed!” he cried, jumping up from his chair 
to grasp his hand. But Edward had rushed to his mother, 
lifted her up, taken her in his arms, and laid her on a sofa, 
kissing her face and taking her hands in his. He had no greet- 
ings for any one while she was unconscious. Soon she revived, 
however, and then there were welcomes and handshakes and 
questions without end. 
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Edward was amazed and delighted when he learned that 
Miss Powers had returned from the convent. He had not 
intended to call on any friends for a day or two, “to get 
rested,” so he had said, “and acclimated once more to civilized 
and home surroundings.” But as soon as he knew that Ida was. 
near and free to see him, the old flame sprang up in his heart, 
where it had been smouldering all this while. He resolved to 
call on the Powerses that very evening. 

Ida expected him. She had been told that he had been 
found, but only on the day after her return. The news seemed 
to lift up her spirits. Perhaps Providence meant them for each 
other after all. So she scanned the papers closely for news of 
the San Francisco. She saw the report of its arrival. Was it 
by intuition that she felt that Edward was near her the day 
that he reached home?. Anyway she was expecting him. All 
that afternoon she was listening for his double-ring. 

When he did come to the door, wearing a lilac spray as a 
boutonniére, Ida was somehow there to open it herself. She had 
wondered to herself all day how she would receive him, and 
had settled that she would let the maid announce him formally 
and keep him waiting a reasonable time before making her ap- 
pearance in the parlor; but it happened that a fire-engine had 
gone clanging by the door and she had looked out to see where 
the fire was, when around the opposite street-corner came Mr. 
Ewing, and just as she regained the vestibule he stood beside 
her. 

“Tda!” 

“ Edward!” 

The many months that had intervened between the night of 
the quarrel and the night of the reconciliation were blotted 
out. The future was not considered. The present was joy su- 
preme, the joy of two hearts that God had intended to join 
together, separated for awhile but now once more, after many 
sorrows and much uncertainty, happily brought together again. 

The whole family were charmed with the bronzed and 
bearded traveller, who had so much to relate of adventures on 
land and sea, and whose very presence seemed to bring sunshine 
into the house. 

Father Shryver overflowed with affectionate greetings when 
Edward called on him the next day. After a long and delight- 
ful chat the priest asked : 

“When is the marriage to be?” 

“What marriage?” 
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“Yours.” 

“If you had asked me yesterday morning I should have re- 
plied, Never. Now I can only say that the date has not been 
fixed by Ida.” 

“Thanks be to God you have come back to her, for both 
your sakes,” said the priest. “I will not scold you for hiding 
so long, for what’s past is past and beyond recall. But you 
were made for each other; you will help each other to save 
your souls. Matrimony is a great sacrament, and men and wo- 
men are as truly called to it as they are to the altar and the 
cloister.” 

Clem Barclay seemed to be the only one of all Edward’s 
acquaintances that was not pleased with the way things had 
turned out. Whether he was sorry that his prophecy had not 
proved true, or that he wanted to cast sheep's eyes in the di- 
rection of Ida himself, or that, even with Mr. Ewing out of the 
race, he could not persuade Miss Joyce to reciprocate his admira- 
tion for her, no one ever found out; but he was heard to mutter: 
“There’s as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, but I don’t 
seem to have the right sort of a hook on my line!” 

When the Rev. Mother of St. Rose’s Convent received the 
cards of invitation to the wedding (which, by the way, is to 
take place to-morrow, with Mr. George Lester as groomsman 
and Miss Elaine Joyce as bridesmaid, strong influence at Wash- 
ington having secured Mr. Ewing's discharge from Uncle Sam’s 
navy), she wrote to the bride-elect a loving note full of good 
wishes, ending with: “The married state must have its saints. 
In it I am certain you will be holy as well as happy. In it 
you have found your true vocation.” 
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WALLS ENCLOSED TRACTS OF VINEYARD AND ORCHARD, OF FIG AND OLIVE. 
” 


A NEGLECTED MISSION. 
By DOROTHEA LUMMIS., 


YHE historians of the past had their frank pre- 
judices, their amiable bitternesses, their patent 
partisanships. It is doubtful whether the his- 
torian of Mary meant to be just to Elizabeth. 
Even the historian of to-day, with his modern- 

ity, his all-sidedness, and his intentional realism, has his fashion, 
his idiosyncrasy, his whim: sets a feast here, allows a famine 
there. Always is the story-teller the slave of his temperament, 
and sees through its glass but darkly. 

Thus it happens that in the wide field of the world there 
are neglected corners, whose story is but lightly recorded and 
whose present is by men forgot. Of the wonderful pictur- 
esque past of California—this land of the sun whose rich story 
yet awaits its adequate chronicling, there remain witnesses 
which, though silent, yet speak—the Missions. 
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On the slope of the fecund foot-hills, protected by the 
battlemented mountains, or midway on the plain between sea 
and hill, they rise, gray, ruined, majestic, fighting the disin- 
tegrating forces of frost, of rain, and of tropic sun, with insati- 
ate patience and constancy. Did not each arch and tower grow 
in the face of daily danger, consecrated in blood and fostered 
by a million prayers? 

Modern research in archeology has obliged history to recon- 
struct on far more just and kindly lines the conquest of this new 
world by the old; but even so it could only be by danger and 
by death that those of Spain might win for themselves and call 
their own this lotus-land, so soft, so smiling, so like home. 

It was neither gold nor the lust of dominion that sent the 
priest always in the van, but the strong desire to show these 
dark, unwilling natives the one true God. Toe the courage, the 
constancy, and the frequent martyrdom of the Padres was due 
the real conquest. On these gentle figures, men of learning and 





THE RUINED WALLS OF ADOBE. 


of humanity, content with danger and rejoicing in hardship, 
teaching and practising honesty and good faith, should shine the 
white halo of the holy, for these were the real Congutstadores. 
There is a strange intensity in useless and belated sympathy. 
One may live stolid years within the very horizon of a moving 
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spectacle only at last to be most keenly awake to its pity and 
its pain. 

As the “poor islanders” have left Stratford-on-Avon to the 
American traveller, so the dwellers in California have left their 
missions to the sometimes untender mercies of the tourist, whose 
distinguished regard has proven enervating rather than tonic. 





IN THE Days OF ITS PRIME ITS BUILDINGS WERE MILE-LONG. 


The writer, though fain to stand with those who make for 
righteousness, must cry pfeccavi: I too have sinned. For, riding 
upon a day in June up the warm blue valley of San Fernando, 
she has visited her young peach-trees, and hung lovingly over 
each new leaf on fig and vine; then turning her back, returned 
as she came, when a few shimmering miles away, like a patch 
of gray upon the valley’s verdure, lay the ruins of the Mission 
of San Fernando, its soft Angelus lingering faintly on the 
wind; a voice searching and plaintive surely to a soul not 
buried in base problems of profit. 

The Mission of San Fernando Rey—one of that marvellous 
chain seven hundred miles long, reaching from San Diego to 
Sonoma—was founded in 1797 in honor of Ferdinand V., King 
of Castile and Aragon. 

They made no mistakes in location, the old padres. ‘“ Walk- 
ing barefoot over those thorny miles, possessed with a burning 
desire to baptize, longing only to preach the everlasting gospel, 
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they yet knew where the land was good, where the wild grapes 
grew, where there were roses which reminded them of those 
that in their youth they had seen in the braids of the maids of 
old Castile.” 

The Mission of San Fernando was built after the death of 
Padre Junipero Serra, but his spirit was vital still. The aro- 
ma of his prayers sanctified its walls, for it was believed by his 
brethren that his soul was with God as soon as it passed from 
the pale lips moist with the oil of the last Sacrament. 

In the day of its prime its buildings were mile-long, and its 
far-reaching adobe walls enclosed tracts of vineyard and orchards 
of fig and olive. Behind were the guardian mountains inter- 
posing a lasting barrier to the winds of the great Mojave 
desert, fiery hot at noon and frosty at midnight. Before lay 
the forty-mile slope to a horizon whose curling fogs and salty 
savors hinted of the unseen sea. To-day, between two sudden 
slopes of the Sierra Madre range, a long and dusty highway 
leads down and down twenty miles to the City of the Angels. 
Her bustling capitalists have achieved the land about and be- 
tween; and their yearly encroachments reach the very doors of 
the deserted Mission. Nay, more! for the central room of the 
one building yet holding together is transformed into a modern 
kitchen; and where once the priests held daily service the slant- 
eyed Celestial reigns supreme over his pots and pans. The 
consecrated bell that once rang only for prayer, or tolled for 
the dying, now answers to his ribald tattoo as he calls to din- 
ner the workers in the neighboring fields. 

In this central building there is still soundness of vga, and 
resistance in roof and wall. The shadow of the arches still 
cuts an unbroken line across the sunny floor of the long 
portal. But the great chapel behind has fought a losing battle. 
Through wounds and gashes on every side, the enemies of rain 
and wind pour in; the broken vigas whiten in the long sun of 
summer, and the graves of the saints within lie deep under the 
unregarded wreckage. 

Beyond, on the quiet northern side, is a forlorn little breadth 
of grave-yard, its impudent weeds faintly trampled by the 
infrequent feet of the mourner, and under the straggling 
shadow of the gaunt eucalyptus shines out incongruously the 
white-washed railing and tawdry flowers of a new-made grave. 

Stretching away still farther north, their gray trunks lost in 
the tall barley at their feet, are the old, old olive-trees, turning 
the rippling silver of their small oval leaves upward at every 
vagrant breeze. And among them, standing alone, are three 
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old palm-trees, who long ago came a-visiting from the South, 
their plumed heads tousled and frayed by the rushing trade- 
wind from the ocean. 

Time had served the olives kindly had not some ignoble 
creature cut and deformed them, that forsooth the tourist might 
take home a slice of them on which some provincial dauber 
had drawn an infamy in ink. Sorely gnawed by the tooth of 
time and engulfed by the rampant weeds, the walls appear only 
here and there to mark the confines of the former demesne. 





THEIR YEARLY ENCROACHMENTS LEAD TO THE VERY DOORS. 


Two miles away lies the wee town of Fernando, through 
which rush the trains of the great Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Sometimes the solitary figure of a painter or “camerist’”’ is seen 
crawling, encumbered with paints or plates, along the wide 
white ribbon of the highway, bringing back some bit of canvas 
or of film that has caught and kept the tender purple or warm 
brown that rests on the crumbling adobe, or the long, dignified, 
gracious line of the tiled roof sunk, as it were, into the blue 
opacity of a noon sky. 

Thus the Mission of San Fernando lies starving in the midst 
of plenty. The poorest child of the Catholic Church may have 
a priest and a hasty prayer, but in the hour of her defeat and 
death San Fernando Rey is left alone. 
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THE MENDICANT. 


THE MENDICANT. 


_ 


I MET her to-day on the 
street, 
The child of wan Penury’s 
race, 
And the scourge of the wind 
and the sleet 
Had stricken the bloom 
from her face. 
And her lashes were dripping 
with tears, 
And hunger had palsied her 
feet, 
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may, And her hand stretched be- 
seechingly out 
When I met her to-day on 
the street. 


I passed her to-day on the 
street, 
Unheeding her tremulous 
: ; tone ; 
And my footsteps were careless and fleet, 
In some selfish conceit of my own. 
And I paused not to gladden her heart, 
Nor deign her a morsel to eat. 
Christ’s mercy recoiled ’neath the smart 
When I passed her to-day on the street. 


It is not the things that I do 
That shall haunt me when night’s speeding on; 
It is not the deed I shall rue, 
Nor the word howso idle and wrong ; 
It is not so much for the ¢hought 
That my eyes dare not lift to the sun; 
But rather the wrong I have wrought, 
In the actions by me left undone. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ADMISSIONS. 
By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 


I.—THE CERTITUDES OF SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 


DO not imagine that Catholics are likely to be 

moved by arguments which Professor Huxley 

employs, or the eloquence with which he adorns 

them, in his collected anti-Christian Essays lately 

given to the world.* But I am strongly . of 
opinion that those among us who are called to the chair of 
teaching, should read, mark, learn, and answer them. It has 
often been my fate to listen to disputations in form, syllogism 
following upon syllogism, in which the very subjects handled 
by Professor Huxley were dealt with on the lines of medizval, 
or, at best, of seventeenth century procedure. And I have no 
intention of denying that the distinctions taken were often as 
well-founded as they were subtle, or that in pure metaphysics a 
sound conclusion is available for all time. But the difference is 
simply astonishing, as regards effective force, between objec- 
tions derived from dead heresiarchs, and those urged by a 
living and a famous man, whose competence in his own depart- 
ment is universally admitted, while the freshness, energy, and, I 
had almost said, the turbulent good faith which give an edge 
to his rhetoric, must surely tell upon the least interested or the 
most indolent of his readers. Such an opponent is worthy of 
the attention which he has aroused among English champions 
of Christendom, like Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Wace, and the Duke 
of Argyll. His polemic, barbed with epigram and sarcasm, 
though, on the whole, not ill-tempered, has made no little stir 
on our side of the Atlantic—nor less, perhaps, in America. 
And I repeat my conviction that Catholic masters of apologet- 
ics should not allow it to pass unchallenged. It is Professor 
Huxley’s view that he has made an end, argumentatively speak- 
ing, of the Christian Evidences. Is it not, then, a duty incum- 
bent on those whom he assails, to meet his positions, explain 
where he has gone astray from the facts and right reason, and 


* Essays upon some Controverted Questions. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. London and 
New York: Macmillan. 1892. 
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demonstrate that he has left the Christian Evidences. un- 


touched ? 
A MAN OF HARD FACTS. 


All this cannot be done without reading his pages carefully, 
and allowing every sound statement in them its full weight—a 
large task, and calculated to lead us into many fields, historical, 
scientific, and metaphysical. Sure I am, however, that it ought 
to be done; for the precise influence which Mr. Huxley wields, 
and the proof to which he makes his appeal, are of a kind to 
which the English temperament is singularly amenable. Mr. 
Huxley is, so to speak, a Paley in the service of anti-Christ. 
There are, in his composition, no ideal elements; he cares little 
for poetry, despises sentiment, and asks with an air of trium- 
phant disdain, when confronted with Mr. Gladstone’s cloudy 
battalions, ‘“‘ What are the facts?” Of course, he has a perfect 
right to do so. We must come to the question of the facts, 
sooner or later; although much depends on how we approach 
them, when they are confessedly of so personal and sacred a 
nature as those on which the truth of Christianity is founded. 
I should be the last in the world to deny that Paley’s request 
for evidence is to the point, and the method by which he 
undertakes to test it valid—so far as that method goes. 
Whether it will go the whole length he supposes I take to be 
a different, and a still more momentous, consideration. But, 
within its own limits, evidence is evidence, and the want of it 
conclusive, not against the facts alleged, but against those who 
profess to ground themselves on motives of credibility which 
will not bear examination. 


EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 


The most popular of these articles will be, no doubt, those 
which deal with the story of the Gadarene swine, Hasisadra’s 
Deluge, and the days of Genesis. Nothing seems easier to 
handle than details of history old or new, in which neither 
abstruse scientific knowledge, nor still more abstruse metaphys- 
ics, are demanded at the hands of the general reader. But, 
for all that, the key to Mr. Huxley’s volume and its true inter- 
pretation must be sought elsewhere. I will allow him to be de- 
structive, on condition that he does not destroy himself in the 
process; but if he should prove to be “hoist with his own 
petard,” I cannot put much faith in his engineering. The prin- 
ciples upon which he defends science against universal scepti- 
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cism—for he does and must defend it, or what becomes of his 
authority ?—are those by which alone he is entitled to make out 
a case in opposition to Theism and the Christian Evidences. It 
is required that he be consistent with himself. He must not 
play fast and loose with his own method. Should it turn out 
that in substituting Agnosticism for a belief in God, he is 
either not logical or not, thorough-going—that he takes away 
with one hand only to give back with the other,—I say that his 
argument breaks down and its value is naught. The Cesar to 
which he appeals is demonstrative, adequate, and “legal” evi- 
dence. To that Czsar he shall go. If such evidence, and such 
alone—mere, explicit logic—is the one way of arriving at 
‘objective reality,” or the truth of things, and if every other 
way is uncertain, doubtful, and condemned by science as super- 
stition,—and if, when all this has been granted, science itself 
survives, then Professor Huxley may go on to overthrow the 
superstition of Christianity. But if adamantine logic, as explicit 
as you please, cannot by logic justify its own existence, or prove 
its methods to be valid, or carry conviction to the intellect 
except by the aid of something else which is not logic, the 
controversy must be transferred to another ground and takes 
an aspect far less favorable to Agnosticism and anti-Theism 
than Mr. Huxley imagines. Although there is a specific differ- 
ence between physical science and religious knowledge, conse- 
quent on the difference between their objects; yet in one point 
of method, and that the most important of all, they agree. It 
is a point which Mr. Huxley has not overlooked, nay rather, 
which he expressly and repeatedly concedes. And to my 
thinking, it carries the whole argument with it. I will endeavor 
to make this as clear to my reader as it is to me. 


THE REALITY OF SCIENCE. 


Not long ago, in the pages of this Review, I contended that 
“either science is a dream or religion is true.” The ground 
which I shall now take as common to Mr. Huxley and those 
who like myself believe in inductive methods is that science is 
no dream, but a revelation of ‘objective reality.” Mark the 
phrase, for it is the Professor's own; and, when he says “ real- 
ity” he does not mean delusion. He means that which cer- 
tainly is, and is certainly known to be. ‘ Objective reality” is 
the highest truth to which we can attain; it is that which is, 
and with which all our investigations are concerned. And 
“science’’ aims at it, and, what is more, secures it. In regard 
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to science, as to the reality which it discloses, the author of 
the Essays would assuredly be looked upon as a Dogmatist by 
David Hume. Granting that “laws” are not “agents” but “a 
mere record of experience,” and that “force” is no more than 
“a name for the hypothetical cause of an observed order of 
facts,” it is still manifest that Professor Huxley takes his 
experience of those facts to be real. I say nothing here of 
substances, entities, quiddities, or anything but the experience 
on which all scientific statements are thought to be founded. 
This it is which constitutes their “ objective reality,” this alone 
distinguishes them from the idle play of the imagination and 
gives them the certitude to which they lay claim. If science is 
not “ objectively real,” what is it? But real it is, and objective 
it is—so much so that Professor Huxley would have us be- 
lieve that it furnishes the “only sure foundations” for “ right 


action.” 
LOGIC AT FAULT. 


Science, accordingly, is not a dream; but, this volume tells 
me, Religion is; for Religion does not attain to an objective 
reality, nor can do so. It is a sentiment, an aspiration, rooted 
in the “ deep-seated instinct”’ which impels the mind “to per- 
sonify its intellectual conceptions.’”’” The most our Professor 
can say for it is that it turns a symbol into an idol. By means 
of science we come into contact with real objects; while theol- 
ogy, which is but a “science falsely so-called,” is enamored of 
chimeras and feeds upon illusions of its own creating. How 
must we proceed, then, if we wish to deal with it rationally? 
We must ask it for its proofs, and decline to accept a single 
one of its assertions until these are forthcoming. The princi- 
ple of Agnosticism in a nut-shell is “in matters of intellect 
never to affirm that conclusions are certain which are not 
demonstrated or demonstrable.”” By the “rigorous application 
of this single principle’’ the genuine Agnostic may be known. 
In other words, logic is, not only the test, but the limit of 
truth. And Theism cannot stand that test, nor can the Chris- 
tian Evidences. They have no means of satisfying logic; and 
the least we are bound to do under the circumstances is to 
decline assenting to the propositions which are put forward by 
theologians for our acceptance. 


SCIENCE DEMANDS FAITH, BUT ONLY FOR SCIENCE. 


Then, it would seem right to conclude that science and 
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religion differ in this way, viz., that science is logically certain 
and religion logically uncertain. The source of certitude is in 
the process, apparently, under which religion breaks to pieces. 
And there is no other principle of certitude in matters of intel- 
lect besides logic; for, if there were, perhaps religion might be 
thereby sustained, even when it could not appeal to syllo- 
gisms. I am pretty confident that such will be the inference 
drawn by most of Mr. Huxley’s readers. Science, logic, certi- 
tude, on the one hand—so they will argue to themselves—and 
religion, want of logic, and incertitude, on the other. But in 
thus arguing, they will have reckoned without Mr. Huxley. 

Will it be believed that the ultimate source of that gen- 
tleman’s certitude is, not logic, and still less “legal evi- 
dence,” but faith—faith as unqualified as the most extreme 
superstition could demand, and wholly beyond the jurisdiction 
of the syllogism or the rules of argument? There can be no 
mistake about it. Professor Huxley glories in his faith, and 
states it in precise terms. ‘It is quite true,’’ observes this 
champion of explicit logic and adequate proof, “that the ground 
of every one of our actions, and the validity of all our reason- 
ings, rest upon the great act of faith”—the italics are mine— 
which leads us to take the experience of the past as a safe 
guide in our dealings with the present and the future. From 
the nature of ratiocination,” he goes on to say, “it is obvious 
that the axioms upon which it is based cannot be demonstrated 
by ratiocination.” But, he adds, “it is surely plain that faith 
is not necessarily entitled to dispense with ratiocination because 
ratiocination cannot dispense with faith as a starting-point.” 

SCIENCE DESTRUCTIVE OF AGNOSTICISM. 

No, I grant that it is not so entitled. But let us see where 
we are in this remarkable transformation-scene. What is faith; 
what are its powers, and prerogatives, and limits; how it is re- 
lated to logic, and by what kind of necessity the intellect is thus 
made its subject and follower ;—these questions seem to spring 
up around us at the touch of Mr. Huxley’s enchanted wand, and 
we find ourselves in a new world. Is faith, and not logic, the 
last guarantee of science? One “great act of faith” Professor 
Huxley admits,—with an unwilling mind, I fancy. But he does, 
and it must be a legitimate source of certitude, or else there is 
none. Let us inquire; then, whether this be the only act of 
faith admissible, remembering that upon it the whole “ objective 
reality” of science depends. Faith and certitude, so it would 
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appear, instead of excluding one another, have turned out, when 
we consider them closely, to be the same thing. On what 
grounds, I ask again, does Mr. Huxley submit himself to this 
“great act,’’ which is the starting-point, not only of all science 
but of all experience? Not, he candidly answers, by reason 
either of experience or of demonstration. And yet all our knowl- 
edge of objective reality—that is to say, of truth as existing 
outside of us—depends on this faith which cannot be demon- 
strated. Agnosticism is shattered from the beginning by so 
large and formidable a concession. For it is manifest, I say, 
that all the so-called “ demonstrations ” in which science indulges 
are thus, according to Professor Huxley, conditional on the 
truth of a principle that can never be proved; the conclusions 
of all its reasoning derive their strength from the premises, and 
of these the great major sentence is so far from being demon- 
strated that it is not even demonstrable. Is it true, then, that 
we arrive at our knowledge of things by a single method only? 
Or is there not another method, no less certain than explicit 
ratiocination, although utterly different from it? And if Agnos- 
ticism means, and may be summed up into, the recognition of 
one method and the denial of any other, what becomes of Ag- 
nosticism on this showing? 
FAITH VERSUS INTUITION. 

Let us be quite clear. Professor Huxley talks of one “ great 
act of faith,” viz., belief in the uniformity of nature. How great 
an act of faith it is, has been dwelt upon, in his usual nervous 
and forcible language, by David Hume, who has no difficulty in 
proving that the connection between past and future on which 
we rely when making our scientific prognostics cannot be in the 
facts taken by themselves, but must be in some principle which 
goes beyond simple experience. And in so contending he is 
undoubtedly well-warranted, as a little reflection (to say nothing 
of Kant and the metaphysicians who have followed him) will 
show. But what:I desire to lay stress upon is the immense 
number of “acts of faith,” over and above that which regards 
the uniformity of nature, implied and admitted in Professor 
Huxley’s recognition that the logical process, or ratiocination, is 
valid, and is dependent for its validity upon principles that, 
from the nature of the case, cannot be proved. He may call 
them by what name he pleases; but, if anything is evident, it 
is that, according to him, the whole universe of reasoning, like 
the whole universe of facts, is founded upon “faith,” and not 
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upon “demonstration.” For myself I prefer to describe the 
necessary implications of knowledge and experience as “ intui- 
tions,” reserving the word “faith” to another faculty of our 
minds. About terms, however, we need not quarrel. The point 
in discussion is whether, by the very make and constitution of 
our intellect, we are not compelled to pass beyond logical proof 
to that which can be proved in no logic, and yet must be taken 
as true if we are to move a single step. Professor Huxley has 
granted it. And we are at once led on to consider “faith” or 
“intuition” as having its own power, range, and efficiency as a 
source of knowledge in other departments besides logic. 


UNCERTAINTY EVEN IN FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Thus, then, our Agnostic, meaning to tie us down to one 
method, and thereby to make an end of theology—and, in fact, 
of religion altogether—cannot help admitting for his own pur- 
pose the faith he has so abundantly scorned. He believes in 
“Nature,” and declines to believe in “Supernature.” But he 
comes to Nature by faith, exactly like the benighted multitude 
who by faith have attained to a knowledge of God. Were he 


a consistent Agnostic, resolved to grant nothing which is not 
“demonstrated or demonstrable,” he could, in the end, grant 
nothing at all, and must remain dumb for want of self-evident, 
though indemonstrable, first principles. Where “Nature” is 
concerned, I have said, Mr. Huxley is a Dogmatist. And what 
will he answer when his favorite Hume observes that “no phil- 
osophical Dogmatist denies that there are difficulties both with 
regard to the senses and to all science; and that these diffi- 
culties are in a regular, logical method, absolutely insolvable ” ? 
Is it enough to say, as he does, that “if nothing is to be called 
science but that which is exactly true from beginning to end, I 
am afraid there is very little science in the world outside mathe- 
matics”? Why, not even mathematics can dispense with the 
“great act of faith,” which in pure geometry does not mean a 
belief that the future will be like the past (for when have we 
had experience of perfectly straight lines and perfect circles?), 
but that certain axioms and postulates regarding space are neces- 
sary and universal truths. Hume insists, again, on the insuper- 
able difficulties which attend first principles in all systems; the 
contradictions,” as he deems them, “which adhere to the very 
ideas of matter, cause and effect, extension, space, time, mo- 
tion; and, in a word, quantity of all kinds, the object of the 
only science that can fairly pretend to any certainty or evi- 
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dence.” Such are the mathematics to which Professor Huxley 
points as the pattern-science; and I would ask him whether its 
first principles must not be included in the “act of faith’ which 
seems likely to reduce the “ demonstrable’”’ parts of knowledge 
to quite a secondary and subordinate position? Is it not plain 
that the consistent Agnostic ought to be a thorough-going scep- 
tic? That he who requires an explicit reason for everything, dis- 
tinct from the things themselves (which is the only pertinent sense 
of “demonstration” in these essays), will find himself condemned 
to a regressus in infinitum, and never arrive at any foundations 
of science or beginning of action? Professor Huxley maintains, 
with every possible variety of asseveration, that the science he 
has acquired is real knowledge, objectively valid and subjective- 
ly true. Yet, in the last analysis, it reposes, by his own candid 
admission, on faith, and nothing else but faith. Why, then, may 
not religion repose on faith also? And what becomes of the 
single method of arriving at the truth? 


A MYSTERIOUS INNER POWER. 

We have, therefore, according to Professor Huxley, a power 
within us, as a constituent part of our intellectual nature, by 
which things neither demonstrated nor demonstrable are certain- 
ly known to us. Nay, it is the source of every certitude, and, 
in Wordsworth’s noble language, “the master-light of all our 
seeing.” Take that power away, and our knowledge would sink 
into a heap or a drift of mere sensations, without connection, 
or scope, or solidity. The particular certitudes of which we boast 
are simply an outcome of those first general certitudes when 
applied to details, without which no science could for a moment 
exist. The logical faculty, dealing with conclusions, comes 
second. The faculty which deals with premises, which ascertains 
and secures them, comes first. It affords, not by reasoning but 
by some altogether different process, the foundation on which 
all Dogmatism, not excluding Professor Huxley’s, is at length 
compelled to rest itself. We cannot prove that it is valid, with- 
out taking it for granted; but, unless we do take it for granted, 
nothing whatever can be maintained against the assaults of the 
sceptic. Aristotle has distinguished it. as the faculty, or habit, 
of first principles. And inasmuch as it contemplates self-evident 
truth, and holds within itself the guarantee of certitude, we shall 
do no lesser faculty wrong in calling this, which is the light and 
strength of all the rest, by the name of Intellect or Reason. 
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NAMES NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THINGS. 


Ought we to call it “sentiment,” perhaps? But “sentiment’”’ 
does not involve “objective reality”; and, as we have seen, 
Professor Huxley teaches that “the validity of all our reason- 
ings” must be referred to the “great act of faith,” in which he 
discerns the ground of science. Shall we say that science, at 
last, is no more than sentiment ? We know this to be a false 
and even absurd proposition ; are we not driven, as an alternative, 
to hold that “faith” wherever it means the “ faculty of first 
principles” includes and guarantees their self-evidence? More- 
over, is it not manifest that Agnosticism must be limited as soon 
as we perceive that there are ranges of truths not demonstrable, 
and yet certain, in mathematics, in physics, in logic, in biology 
—and why not in Religion? Finally, though we granted our 
absolute powerlessness to “demonstrate” the great first princi- 
ples on which Theism rests, and from which Natural Theology 
has been derived and to some extent enlarged into a system, 
with conclusions depending on axioms and postulates of their 
‘own, we should not be allowing thereby that religion was mere- 
‘ly a sentiment, but likening it in its origin to science, and there- 
fore not taking from its lawful influence upon our intellect. 
The pertinent inquiry is not whether the axioms of Theism are 
“demonstrable,” but whether the mind is necessitated, by their 
self-evidence, to affirm them. Professor Huxley, in words which 
I have already begun to quote, goes far towards allowing that 
it is. ‘I suppose,” he tells us, “that so long as the human 
mind exists, it will not escape its deep-seated instinct to per- 
sonify its intellectual conceptions. The science of the present 
day is as full of this particular form of shadow-worship as is 
the nescience of ignorant ages. The difference is that the phil- 
osopher who is worthy of the name knows that his personified 
hypotheses, such as law, and force, and ether, and the like, are 
merely useful symbols, while the ignorant and the careless take 
them for adequate expressions of reality.” If his quarrel with 
theologians is simply a protest against their making human lan- 
guage the measure of Divine perfections, he need only turn to 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, or St. John of the Cross, 
and he will discover that no terms of his can equal the energy 
with which they put from them so impious and _ unphilo- 
sophical a fancy. But there is a great deal more to be said. 
Professor Huxley, having announced to us a faith which is 
toto celo removed from mere subjective sentiment—which, in fact, 
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is the ground of science, the assurance of objective reality, and 
beyond the assaults of logic—declares next that there is noth- 
ing within the compass of his knowledge whereby he, or any 
one else, can be constrained in good reasoning to deny those 
principles and events which make up the sum of religion, natural 
or revealed. He allows, not for argument’s sake, but in earnest, 
the abstract possibility of miracles, the reasonableness of prayer, 
and the doctrine of final causes. When Spinoza defines God as 
the absolutely infinite Being, that is, a substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, Professor Huxley observes that “only a very 
great fool would deny, even in his heart,” the God so con- 
ceived. It appears to have escaped him that “infinite attri- 
butes ”’ must include personality, intelligence, and will—or some- 
thing still higher than these. But the Professor’s religious ad- 
missions cannot be exhausted in an article. My succeeding 
paper will aim at enumerating some of them in detail and draw- 
ing out their significance. 
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Novelist of Nature.—His Uncertain Life and the Frankness of his Adventures. 
—His Exquisite Style—First of Sea Painters. 


RT ESAT op Mee 


sole I has been sometimes lamented that those who 
* have adventures cannot write of them, and those 
who write of them seldom have them. There is, 
however, a class of moderns, chiefly novelists, for 
adventure is the raw material of the novelist, 
against whom no such lament can be urged. They have tra- 
velled the earth from corner to corner, they have inhaled the 
invigorating winds of the North, of Iceland, and the Land of 
Eternal Day; they have sunned themselves in the languid heat 
of the tropics, amid the tunics and turbans of India, or alone 
in Africa’s sandy deserts. They, above all others, have those 
two heritages of the modern novelist, the seeing eye and the 
willing pen. It is almost a new element in literature, this wide- 
ly travelled human. No need to tell of the young Irishman 
who penetrated the Merv Oasis, and, having been made king of 
one of its savage tribes, tells us of his adventures in language that 
glows with the life of the Orient. Edmund O’Donovan is but 
one of a thousand. It is scarcely necessary to mention names; 
it would be easier to specify exceptions. Among English writers 
are Kipling, Robert Louis Stevenson, Mallock, and a host of 
others. Among French pre-eminent of all stands Pierre Loti. 
In him more than in any other are combined opportunity and 
gift in a unique degree. 

Loti’s life is as will-o’-the-wisp like as the name he has 
adopted. Though his books have been descanted upon by many 
French critics and a few English ones—among the latter long- 
winded Henry James—and though recently elected a member of 
the French Academy, the facts of his life are hard to come at. 
This much, however, is known; his musical Polynesian name, 
signifying a flower, is not his own, but is a reminiscence of 
Tahiti, the delicious isle where he spent many months, and of 
which he has sketched an outline in most delicate and dreamy 
colors, with a love-tale for the heart of it. It is said to have 
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been given him by the natives on account of his excessive shy- 
ness. 

In the language of mortals he is Monsieur Jules Viaud, a 
native of Saintonges, and of purest Huguenot descent. Like 
Lessing at Kamentz and Carlyle at Ecclefechan he was brought 
up in an atmosphere of severity and rigor, with the Bible heroes 
for a standard of emulation. The dreamy, solitary boy “did not 
want to grow up,” we are told; loved his mother with a French 
intensity of language, hated school, and got his Aunt Claire to 
do his lessons for him. The butterflies and birds were his friends, 
and many an hour he spent roving the woods while his Latin 
and Greek were neglected. 

What Loti’'s religion is now it would be hard to say—perhaps 
that chapter, like the one on snakes in Iceland, would of neces- 
sity be blank. From the dedication of one of his books, his mother 
is evidently a Christian, and he speaks in glowing terms of her 
patience and gentleness with a wayward son. He himself is a 
pagan of the pagans, yet giving evidence at every page that he 
was at one time a Christian. How he lost this faith of his 
fathers no one can tell; that he has lost it no one can doubt. 
There is nothing more pathetic in all his books than that closing 
paragraph of Yean Berny: 

“O Christ of those who weep! O Virgin immaculate and 
calm! O all ye adorable myths and legends that nothing can 
replace, that alone sustain the childless mother and the mother- 
less child, and give them strength and courage to live on when 
joy is over, that make our tears less bitter and bring us hope 
and cheer in the last dark hour, blessings rest on ye! 

“ And we whom ye have abandoned for evermore, let us bow 
our faces in the dust and kiss with tears the traces of those 
footsteps which have passed for ever from our ken.” 

This is, indeed, exquisite sadness. 

But to return to his childhood. His masters, piously nick- 
named “the Bull Apis” and “the Great Black Monkey,” dis- 
gusted him with learning. Going to church seems, alas and 
alack! to have disgusted him with piety. He preferred his un- 
cle’s gray parrot, Gaboon, which talked—and probably swore— 
in some negro dialect. As long as he might frame his own 
visions while reading the Bible, and could taste the sweetness 
of the quiet evening prayer at home, he was safe and his thoughts 
were Christian. But when he went to church it seemed to him 
that preacher and congregation were given over to intolerable 
dulness and the hollowest of formalities. If there were guid- 
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ing hand to direct the youth aright—which seems a bit doubt- 
ful—he flung it impatiently aside. He had once dreamed of 
being a missionary, for, like many another who has since bro- 
ken with family traditions to join the Church of Literature, he 
had been destined, as the Scotch say, “to wag his pow in a 
pulpit”; but as he grew older he gave up this dream, over- 
whelmed, as was Amiel, by “la conscience de la vanité des 
priéres, et du néant de tout,” which is another word for Leo- 
pardi’s doctrine “l’infinitta vanita del tutto.” 

This is one explanation of his loss of faith; another, per- 
haps, may be found in his love of De Musset. 

Loti’s elder brother had gone on a voyage round the world 
and sent home many brilliant descriptions of the tropics. To 
him may be assigned the chief personal influence that made 
Loti a lover of the sea, and overcame his intense devotion to 
the home life. But above all Tahiti had furnished his brother’s 
pen with its magic. There he had lived, much in the style of the 
Englishman of Rarahu; there his hut of leaves and branches 
was still standing when Loti himself set foot upon the island of 
Moorea, ten years later. To this brother Loti applied at the 
age of fourteen for a letter of admission to the Naval Academy. 
For the rest of his life we must turn to his books, which are 
in most instances the record of his own varied experiences in 
strange lands and waters. When told inthe form of diary, they 
are travels; weaved together by a plot, novels. The sea that 
wooed him in his youth wooes him still in his maturity, for he 
is now an officer, at last accounts a lieutenant in the French 
navy. The sea was his earliest bride; from the frankness of his 
adventures she seems to have been the only one that has ever 
claimed his fidelity. 

If, in the words of Lessing, ‘‘the style is the man,” Pierre 
Loti’s many sins of omission and of commission may, perchance, 
be forgiven him. For Loti’s style is an exquisite style, a style 
as fresh, as limpid, as silvery as the cool waters of some en- 
chanted fountain that steals silently through luscious woods, re- 
flecting all the shadowy lights of heaven. He is the novelist of 
Nature, for he has lived close to Nature’s heart. It is a French 
passion, this passion for fine writing, this enthrallment through 
the witchery of words, and with’ Loti it is predominant of all. 
His pen, like Aaron’s rod, has been made to blossom, and its 
tiniest bud has about it the iris-hued glory of an unseen 
power. 

Doubtless the greatest of his books is that prose epic of the 
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sea, An Iceland Fisherman, a romance pure and simple. There 
is no analysis in it, there is no sermonizing. It is merely the 
unpretentious telling of the love of a young Breton maiden for 
a sturdy Iceland sailor. Brittany with its wave-washed, wind- 
swept coast, with its Pardons, crucifixes stretching their arms on 
every hillside as though crying to Heaven for justice; Brittany 
with its gorse that never fades, and its sea that is never stilled, 
is pictured for us with perfect simplicity, with perfect direct- 
ness, for Loti’s art is the art of the etcher. His lines are few, 
direct, and telling. He holds the key to perfect speech, for he 
gives ‘“‘to every word its import and to every silence its mean- 
ing.” 

Loti has been called the “ Painter of the Sea,” and the title 
none can gainsay him. He revels in it as a creature born to 
the waters; he knows its moods, its smiling bosom, its relent- 
less depths. In the opening paragraph of An Iceland Fisherman 
he describes for us the staunch little fishing-smack Za Marte 
bobbing upon the waters of the great northern ocean, its oily 
cabin, the six rolling sailors spinning yarns of their adventures 
upon the land, while the little statue of the Virgin, rather anti- 
quated and painted with very simple art with its blue mantle 
and yellow robe and the artificial roses nailed to the shelf, 
looks down upon them, “the Virgin who had listened to many 
an ardent prayer in deadly hours.” In a paragraph we have all 
this, the sense of safety and of security, the human lives guarded 
by the few bits of board, and then the bigness of the contrast, 
infinity, fate: ‘Outside lay the sea and the night.” 

Here is one of his descriptions: “It was daylight, the ever- 
lasting day of those regions, a pale dim light resembling no 
other; bathing all things like the gleams of a setting sun. 
Around them stretched a colorless waste, and excepting the 
planks of their ship, all seemed transparent, ethereal, and fairy- 
like. The eye cannot distinguish what the scene might be: 
first it appeared as a quivering mirror which had no objects to 
reflect; in the distance it became a desert of vapor; and 
beyond that a void, having neither horizon nor limits. Yann 
made out thousands of voices (in the huge clamor of a storm in 
Northern seas), those above either shrill or deep and seeming 
distant from being so big: that was the wind, the great soul of 
the uproar, the invisible power that carried on the whole thing. 
It was dreadful; but there were other sounds as well, closer, 
more material, more bent on destruction, given out by the 
torment of the water, which crackled as if on live coals. And 
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it grew and still grew. In spite of their flying pace, the sea 
began to cover them, to eat them up, as they say; first the 
spray, whipping them from aft, then great bundles of water 
hurled with a force that might smash everything. The waves 
grew higher and still crazily higher, and yet they were ravelled 
as they came, and you saw them hanging about in great green 
tatters which were the falling water scattered by the wind.” 

Yann, the hero, a sturdy lion ‘yet untamed, and Sylvestre, 
the youth, pure-hearted as a girl, dreaming of the far-off 
Breton coast as, with the winds of Iceland piercing their cheeks, 
they draw in the heavy-laden nets, are real vignettes in litera- 
ture. Gaud, too, is beautifully drawn; perhaps better as the 
wife than as the maiden, something of the strength, the whole- 
souled womanliness of Milton’s Eve in that young soul, the 
new-made wife “affrighted yet not afraid.” There is realism 
in Loti, in many of his works far too much, trenching often on 
entire animalism, but in the best of his works there is no 
touch which can offend the pure-minded. Something of the 
whiteness, the virgin strength of those Iceland cliffs, is reflected 
upon this idyl of peasant love. In An Jceland Fisherman 
Loti is as pure-hearted as his own Breton peasants, as Millet’s 
tillers of the soil whom they so much resemble. 

Henry James says that George Sand draws peasants as they 
are; Loti as he thinks them to be. The distinction seems 
scarcely well made, for there is no peasant in all the pano- 
ramas of George Sand as true, as life-like as the pathetic 
figure of old Granny Moan pleading that she may not /rop dien 
comprendre when she is told that her grandson has died on the 
ship homeward bound. One does not soon forget that bent 
figure tottering along the road, childless, hopeless, loveless, 
hooted at by the children as a drunken creature, and sleeping 
in her hut the “frozen sleep of old age.” Equally real is the 
young wife, Gaud, waiting upon the cliff, straining her eyes into 
the distance, her slim figure and tear-dimmed features outlined 
against the gray background of the sky, watching for her 
husband to return from that grim-visaged Iceland, monster of 
the North, who has clutched him and will not let him go. We 
feel the throbs of that breaking heart, we look through the 
eyes of a quivering woman. The whole book tastes of the salt 
of the sea. The end is told as the rest is told, simply, quietly, 
perfectly : 

“Yann never came home. One August night out there off 
the coast of Iceland, in the midst of a great fury of sound, 
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were celebrated his nuptials with the sea—with the sea who of 
old had been his nurse. She had made him a strong and broad- 
chested youth, and then had taken him in his magnificent man- 
hood for herself alone. A deep mystery had enveloped their 
monstrous nuptials. Dusky veils all the while had been shaken 
above them, curtains inflated and twisted stretched there to 
hide the feast; and the bride gave voice continually, made her 
loudest horrible noise to smother the cries. He, remembering 
Gaud, his wife of flesh, had defended himself, struggling like a 
giant against this spouse who was the grave, until the moment 
when he let himself go, his arms open to receive her, with a 
great deep cry like the roar of a bull, his mouth already full 
of water, his arms open, stretched and stiff for ever. 

“And they were all at his wedding—all those whom he had 
bidden of old, all except Sylvestre, who, poor fellow, had gone 
off to sleep in enchanted gardens far away on the other side of 
the earth.” 

His other works may be regarded as dainty, delicious 
aquarelles or pastels; this is a canvas swept over with bolder 
brush. “A great writer,” says Delille, “Loti is not; an admi- 
rable writer he is. Of course his merits are not without their 
corresponding defects. The tremulous refinement of his sensi- 
bilities can degenerate into something very like hysteria. The 
delicious tenderness of his emotion occasionally becomes 
lachrymose. And last and worst, the troubled ardor of his 
passion verges dangerously upon disease. One can discern all 
this clearly enough, but one is not careful to enlarge upon the 
theme. Why fasten and feed upon the unsound spots of a 
genius, if one belong not to the school of critical ghouls?” 

At the risk of incurring Monsieur Delille’s displeasure one 
must at least touch upon Loti’s faults. 

In view of the perfection of Loti’s Iceland epic it is a pity 
that unstinted praise cannot be given to his other works, but 
the truth is, that when Loti flung away the plank of Chris- 
tianity it was inevitable he should drift into murky seas. 
Carlyle tells us that indifference is the only atheism. In this 
sense Loti is indeed an atheist. He is, as some one says, a 
sponge absorbing all experiences with equal frankness and with 
an equal sense of irresponsibility. Madame Chrysantheme isa 
tale of Japanese life, perfect as a picture of what may be per- 
ceived by the senses, bewildering in its entire ignoring that 
there can be anything above them. It makes one realize the 
truth of the saying: “ Loti understands the souls of places, but 
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not the souls of men.” He gives us the soul of Japan, dreamy, 
weird, and strange, with its grotesque gods and monstrous 
phantasies, but he nowhere gives us the souls of men and 
women; or if he does, the colors are so strange as to be lost 
upon eyes un-Japanese. Perhaps no foreigner, not even Loti, 
can overcome this feeling of aloofness from the inner heart of 
the East. The mousmes, with their huge sashes, small piercing 
eyes, and reddened lips, are not real women—rather they seem 
to have stepped from off a fan. And as for the hero’s adven- 
tures among them (Loti himself, it is said), as Henry James 
remarks, ‘We scarcely mention achievements of this order in 
English.” 

It is indeed a little difficult to take him seriously in this 
aspect at all. One is almost tempted to exclaim, as that sad 
fellow Lamb did on a similar occasion apropos of the morals of 
a French play at Covent Garden: “Is it not bad enough to 
be bothered with morals in real life? Must we be pestered 
with them also in fiction?” For Loti’s frankness in this regard 
is quite overwhelming. What his idea of purity is it would be 
quite hard to say—indeed, from his later novels it may be 
questioned whether he has any at all—merely a thing of 
latitude and longitude. Entirely apart from the sphere of 
morals, and judging him merely as to his art, the mistake is a 
fatal one. His style inevitably loses, for he has done away with 
the greatest art factor in the world, the sense of contrast, 
Evil. It was said in contempt, but it may be repeated in all 
earnestness, “Sin owes half its witchery to the stern teachings 
of Christianity.” Loti has discarded Christianity; the only 
result achieved is that his paganism is uninteresting animalism. 

Rarahu, a tale of Tahiti, is another evidence of Loti’s one 
desire to change his skin, and, as a French critic says, “his pre- 
ference is almost always for a dusky one.” Rarahu is luscious 
as a summer in the tropics and about as enervating. Of his 
Roman d'un Enfant he himself says: “It is the journal of my 
great Unexplained Melancholies, and of occasional pranks by 
which I attempted to distract myself from them.” 

If he had brought to his other works the same purity of 
heart, the same at least sympathy with faith, as in An Iceland 
Fisherman, he might be hailed as the greatest of modern novel- 
ists. But like his English prototype, Mallock, he has turned his 
back upon the higher light and is following the light o’ love of 
sense. Like Mallock he has become an Epicurean fatalist, greet- 
ing all things with the sigh “Ce n'est que ¢a.” 
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“As far as he is concerned,” says one writer, ‘“ Christianity 
might never have existed except in so far as it has given an 
impetus to art. . . . For him the Cross has disappeared and 
only the Crucifix remains, picturesque in its solitude, high upon 
a Breton sea cliff.” 

Apostle of the school of impressionism, high-priest of the 
school of despondency, Pierre Loti is one of the most tantaliz- 
ing figures on the literary horizon. One can but wistfully 
ponder what he would have been had he kept his soul on the 
heights pictured for us in his idyl of sea-blown Brittany; had 
he while wooed by the sense-world not lost sight of the 
spirit-world; had he, in other words kept the style of the 
prince of modern word-painters that he is, and made it pure 
and strong and great by the faith of his ancestors which he 
has lost. 

Alas that the beauty of earth should blind one to the 
beauty of heaven! 


JOY IN REAVEN. 
By MAGDALEN ROCK. 


iN Heav'nly courts the joy-bells sweetly ring, 
And angel voices join in triumph strain, 
The jasper walls re-echo their refrain ; 
Before the great white throne the censers 
swing, 

As seraphs bend in homage to their King. 
And close by Mary's side a cherub train 
Repeat her praises o’er and o’er again | 

In silvery tones, clear and unfaltering. 


Z Ps And she, that golden city’s crownéd queen, 
Mea ee REO nS Whose slightest wish unnumbered saints 
Ot OAK ote he NS 
obey, 
Is glad at heart, and Heav’n is glad to-day, 
Because on earth a sinner who had been 
An enemy for long to her dear Son 
In humbleness and tears has penance done. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
By REV. CLARENCE A, WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Slowness of the Movement Romeward.—Over-Hasty Attempts to Crack the 
Protestant Nut.—Dunigan.—Baker.—Phinney.—Moehler's “ Symbolism.” 
—Lives of the Early English Saints. 


ATHOLICS whose attention had been called to 
the novelties brewing at our seminary must have 
thought it very strange that it took us so long 
to find out where the truth lay and to embrace 
the whole Catholic faith, worship, and church 

with one confiding hug. It needs but a short argument to 
show that only the Catholic body has true unity and that 
variation is the very law and life of Protestantism. This ought 
to be enough to bring them all into the true fold by a short 
and easy process. Men who think thus, however, think so very 
superficially. In real life the best and most earnest minds are 
not accustomed to travel by these short cuts. An extensive 
horse-breeder and trainer once said, in answer to a question of 
mine: “ Horses, sir, are very intelligent animals, and when they 
see an old charred stump on the roadside they know very 
well that it’s nothing but a stump. But you see they are very 
cautious creatures; nature has made them so, and they don’t 
know at first sight what is behind the stump.” 

It was the same thing with many of us at the seminary. 
We soon got used to discussions about the church. We soon 
learned to understand that Christ instituted a visible church, 
organized a tangible and approachable body. That church he 
officered himself, giving it not only a complete doctrine to 
transmit, and sacraments furnished with grace, but also a 
divine mission, or right to act in his name. This right, we 
understood, could only be transmitted by that church and in it. 
This mission or divine current of jurisdiction is interrupted by 
schism and ceases to flow into a severed member. All this was 
pretty much understood by the more advanced Tractarian 
students at the seminary, and yet they were by no means pre- 
pared to leap at once into the ancient church. Other questions, 
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profound and precious, lay before them still unsolved. Let me 
here refer to an incident which occurred at some time during 
my second year at the seminary, precisely when I ‘cannot 
remember, which exemplifies how hard it is for Catholics “to 
the manner born” to understand the perplexities and needs of 
a Protestant outsider searching for the truth. 

I went down-street one day to Dunigan’s bookstore. He 
kept at that time, if I remember right, far down in Broadway, 
or possibly in William or Nassau Street. I inquired for 
Moehler’s Symbolism. He said to me (I think it was Dunigan 
himself) : 

“T don’t think it is Moehler that you want.” 

“What then do I want?” I returned. 

“The right book for you,” he said, “is. Bossuet’s Variations 
of Protestantism.” 

“No, sir. You are mistaken. The variations of Protest- 
antism have been going on since Bossuet died, and perhaps I 
know of many variations that he never heard of.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “I think I understand you. What you need 
is Milner’s End of Controversy. That's something quite re- 
cent.” 

“No,” I persisted, ‘I do not need Milner either. I read it 
through and through, and feel no call to refer to it any more. 
I know its contents pretty well and have gathered much truth 
out of it, but it is not the end of controversy for me. I have 
other questions to solve and deeper ones. What I want is 
Moehler’s Symbolism.” 

He gave me a compassionate smile, but found the book for 
me and I took it home to my room in the seminary. It 
proved to be a treasure indeed. I think I learned of the ex- 
istence and contents of this book from some reference or re- 
view of it in the British Critic. It had made a deep impres- 
sion on Dr. Newman’s mind. 

Protestants are not heathens; far from it. Their reasons 
cannot be reached by the same easy and simple means which 
suffice for the ignorant heathen. When the Christian revelation 
is fairly presented to the heathen mind, their ignorance has so 
little to show in opposition that they are more ready to em- 
brace it trustfully and in its entirety. The obex, or obstacle, to 
truth presented by their simple superstitions is a comparative- 
ly small one. The Protestant mind, on the contrary, however 
cultivated, is by no means simple, nor in the same _ sense 
ignorant. It is nearer the truth to say that they know too 
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much. They are oftentimes, to quote St. Paul, “more wise 
than it behoveth to be wise.” Their minds are too much pos- 
sessed with things that are not so. The obex which they pre- 
sent to Catholic truth is something multitudinous, complex, 


supa Ste = 
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over-refined. It is so engrafted, so commingled with their 
pious emotions, so closely webbed and interwoven with all their 
past thoughts and memories, that they mistake prejudice for a 
rational conviction. True doctrine “in a nutshell” is not 
truth presented in a form in which they can receive it. The 
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attempt so frequently made thus to present it, and settle the 
whole question at once, is well illustrated in my memory by an 
anecdote from the experience of Father Baker, the Paulist, 
which I have from himself. During the time when he was 
stationed as rector at St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, a priest 
rang the bell at his door and asked to see him. He presented 
no card and gave no name. Baker's sister, who opened the 
door, noticing this and not liking the exterior make-up of the 
visitor, whose language and style of dress were something new 
to her, was somewhat alarmed and disinclined to introduce him 
to her brother’s room. This, however, she did. He took his 
seat and immediately opened the purpose of his visit. What he 
said was substantially as follows: 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Baker. I understand that you 
have strong inclinations toward the Catholic Church, but you 
remain still in doubt. I can prove to you in a few short words 
that she is the only true church. Now listen to me attentively 
for a moment. See here! The church is necessarily one, for 
Christ her founder is one, and he only made one. Keep that in 
mind. Now then: the church is also holy, for Christ made her 
so, in order to sanctify the world. Keep that in mind also.” He 
then proceeded in like manner to show that the true church 
must be Catholic and apostolic. After this, in the same brief 
manner, he went on to prove that only the Roman Catholic 
Church bore these four marks of being the true one. Father 
Baker listened in silence to what he had to say, but was quite 
surprised to see the good father rise after completing this short 
argument; a hearty shaking of hands followed, and satisfied 
with this the enthusiastic visitor withdrew, feeling that he had 
finished his job. He was a good man and a most exemplary 
priest. He belonged to a class of men to be met with every- 
where. Wadhams and I heard of him during the course of this 
year, or the winter of the next, while among the Adirondacks. 
McMaster had been visited by him in his retirement at Hyde 
Park, and had been highly pleased by him, for this priest had 
seen much, and there were few places in the United States which 
he had not visited; he knew something of everything. He 
came to me shortly after I became a Catholic and proposed to 
me a variety of good devotions. I did not care to be ham- 
pered with too many things all at once, and in this I was sup- 
ported by the counsel of a wise director. Such men do not 
generally bring about many healthy conversions. But if treated 
wisely and gently by their superiors, and not trusted with the 
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management of difficult matters, they may do more good than 
wiser men with less worthy motives. 

I fear to have set down too strong an example to illustrate 
well the point I would present. Many Catholics even with bet- 
ter regulated minds often make serious mistakes when under- 
taking to lead converts into the church. 

The false maxims to which Protestants have become accus- 
tomed may be digested and generalized, and so briefly stated 
as to find room in a nutshell. That nutshell, however, they will 
never acknowledge. They know that in their hearts there is a 
religion deeper, truer, and more solid than that nut holds. You 
may crack that nut before their eyes, but they do not feel hurt 
by your vigorous hammer. 

A little more than three years after leaving the seminary at 
Chelsea I happened to be in Birmingham, England. The Rev. 
Dr. Phinney, of Oberlin College, was there at the same time 
preaching; I had got acquainted with him some six years ear- 
lier when in the United States. I admired the man and felt 
much attached to him. Another gentleman, whose acquaintance 
I had made in America, was also in Birmingham at the same 
time; this was Baron Schroeder, a highly educated Catholic 
layman from Germany. He persuaded me to go with him on a 
visit to Dr. Phinney at his lodgings. Dr. Phinney and his wife 
received us both very cordially and we had a long and pleasant 
interview. A good part of the time was spent in amicable con- 
troversy. I was, of course, but a novice in theology. The 
baron was a well-educated scholar, especially in philosophy. 
Professor Phinney, intellectually far superior to either of us, was 
not only an eloquent and powerful preacher, but an expert in 
doctrinal discussion. I only introduce this visit here to illus- 
trate what I have said, that Protestantism, if it be understood 
to comprise all that constitutes the religious life and belief of an 
earnest Protestant, cannot be reduced to the compass of a nutshell. 

“Gentlemen,” said the good doctor in the course of conver- 
sation, “I am not prepared to say that I hold no religious er- 
rors. Some of these may possibly be important errors. One 
thing, however, I cannot allow myself to admit. To allow that 
I do not understand the Christian religion in its substantial and 
essential features is a supposition from which my whole soul re- 
coils,” . 

I give Dr. Phinney as a type of an earnest and intelligent 
Protestant. There was a vast amount of belief in him. No 
nutshell could cover it. 
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Moehler had studied well the age in which he lived. He knew 
the Protestant mind. He knew that it could not be captured 
by a single syllogism, and that a few texts establishing church 
authority are seldom sufficient to bring an educated Protestant 
to the true faith and into the true fold. Moehler devotes his 
book on symbolism not only to these but to all the doctrines 
which belong to religious faith and worship. He treats of the 
attributes of God, the nature of man, man’s relations with God, 
the nature of grace, etc. He compares together carefully the 
acknowledged symbols of Protestantism and Catholicity, and 
presents both in their real light to religious souls who wish to 
live by the true law of spiritual life. Such Protestants are the 
only ones that come to the Catholic Church, or at least that 
come to stay. Catholic polemics in our day must learn new 
texts of Scripture, glean new maxims from the Christian fathers, 
and provide new fish-hooks and more efficient bait. So far as I 
know of, no convert of the Chelsea Seminary was brought to 
the door of the Catholic Church either by Milner’s End of Con- 
troversy or Bossuet’s Variations, strong though they be. 

The general spirit which characterized that seminary was, to 
the best of my recollection and in my opinion, a good one. 
There was a value attached to sound doctrine, and very little 
attached to the idea that “it makes little difference what a man 
believes, if only he be sincere.” Dogmatic theology—that is to 
say, the science of presenting religious truth in its true aspect 
and in its proper relations with other truths—stood high in honor 
there. I cannot remember that I ever heard dogmatic theology 
spoken of respectfully until I came to the seminary at Chelsea. 
Religion and all that is worth knowing about religion is gener- 
ally supposed by Protestants to come to one as Santa Claus 
comes to the children, while they are not looking out for it, 
but asleep. 

Our Tractarian students at Chelsea ranked high among the 
others as diligent scholars, and this gained for them favor with 
the professors, the majority of whom were by no means Trac- 
tarian. It is not to be wondered at that students of this stamp 
when once introduced to Moehler’s Symdolism, should become 
fascinated with it. It was not a book which professed to teach 
Catholicity in six easy lessons which should avoid all necessity 
of investigating farther. It did not profess to furnish an all- 
sufficient egg which should develop itself and required no brood- 
ing to bring it to a development. Moehler takes up the whole 
of Catholic doctrine, yet article by article. The external marks 
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of the true church, which prove her right to teach, are not 
omitted. The doctrines which she teaches are also all brought 
forward and have their own distinct grounds to stand upon. 
The acknowledged councils of the church with her canons and 
decrees when cited are given in her own words, not fearing to 
commit her to her own declarations. Side by side with these 
are placed the doctrines of the Protestant reformers, expressed 
in their own words. The Anglican Church, with her symbols 
or formularies of doctrine and worship, is placed side by side 
with the Roman Catholic, as the queen in ‘“‘ Hamlet” is made to 
look first at the portrait of her husband and then upon the face 
of her crowned paramour— 


“ Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” 


Moehler understands well the effect necessarily produced up- 
on a fair mind by two faithful portraits thus distinctly presented 
in their own dress and with their own native features. Then 
the beholder with a genuine conviction may say of the true 
king— 

“See, what a grace was seated on this brow,” 


while the other has little but his clothing to present, and stands 
“ A king of shreds and patches!” 


a mere show of apostolical succession, without any rightful in- 
heritance of divine mission, holding forth a Common Prayer 
Book which comprises in one cover a jumbled jargon of doc- 
trine. 

Moehler’s Symbolism did more to lead me to a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Catholic faith and to take the final step of 
entering the Catholic fold than any other book. I have always 
preferred it above all others as a book to lend to thoughtful 
and studious Protestants. 

I have perhaps said enough to show what doctrinal vitality— 
that is, what eagerness to know the real truth—existed among 
Episcopalians at the time included in these reminiscences, and 
was perhaps more focused at our seminary than anywhere else in 
America. It would be a great oversight to make no mention of 
a spirit still more precious and vital which I found kindled there 
and which must account for many conversions to the faith. 
Arthur Carey was the chief centre of this flame, as he was the 
chief leader in the inquiry after truth. His residence at the 
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seminary occupied a period of four years, including one year 
during which, being too young for ordination, he kept his old 
room, mingling as freely with the students as a secluded life of 
study and prayer like his would allow. Every one was glad to 
know him, even those who looked upon him as all the more 
dangerous from the very fact of his being pious, sincere, and 
virtuous. His sayings about religious topics of the day were re- 
peated about among us from mouth to mouth, as the last words 
would be cited that came from Newman or Dalgairns. Not all 
were disposed to follow his opinions, but no one could afford 
to be ignorant of what he thought and said. It cannot reason- 
ably be doubted that at the bottom of the Tractarian move- 
ment there lay, not merely a demand for pure and Catholic 
truth but also for a holy life. The spirit of high and dry 
churchmanship did not preside at the seminary. It was, no 
doubt, the real spirit of Anglicanism, but it was as unpalatable 
to Tractarians as it was to Evangelicals, and more so. 
In this state of things it was impossible that books emanat- 
ing from Oxford, and showing the new kindled piety which 
breathed there, should not find free circulation at the seminary. 
Keble’s Christian Year lay here and there upon the tables of 
those who loved poetry. Soon followed the Lyra Apfostolica, to 
which Keble, Newman, Hurrell Froude, and many other leading 
spirits of the “Movement” contributed words burning with 
piety and often radiant with the truest poetry. Faber was 
better known at that time as a romantic poet, but he was re- 
cognized “as one of them,” and as such found a few readers 
amongst us. But a greater charm than any of these possessed 
was to be found in the Lives of the Early English Saints. This 
was a series of biographies written by Anglicans of the Oxford 
school, and was a most influential element in its great move- 
ment towards real Catholic truth and life. The series was con- 
fined to English saints. There was wisdom in this restriction. 
It took into account English national prejudice by showing 
lives of sanctity lived on English ground. At the same time 
an honest presentation of English sanctity in early times 
would be sure to show how little it looks like modern 
Anglican piety, and how distinctly it presents itself associated 
with the doctrines, worship, and austere practices of the Church 
of Rome. The writers of these lives did not propose, nor in- 
deed consciously intend, to lead their readers to relinquish their 
own communion and unite with the Roman Catholics. What 
they proposed is well stated by Wilfrid Ward in his book en- 
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titled William George Ward and the Oxford Movement (chapter 
vii. page 142). He says: 

“The love of Rome and of an united Christendom which 
marked the new school was not purely a love for ecclesiastical 
authority. This was indeed one element; but there was another 
yet more influential in many minds—admiration for the saints of 
the Roman Church, and for the saintly ideal as realized especi- 
ally in the monastic life. We have already seen how this 
element operated in Mr. Ward’s own history. Froude had 
struck the note of sanctity as well as the note of authority. 
He had raised an inspiring ideal on both heads; and behold, 
with however much of practical corruption and superstition 
mixed up with their practical exhibition, these ideals were 
actually reverenced, attempted, often realized, in the existing 
Roman Church. The worthies of the English Church—even 
when sharing the tender piety of George Herbert or Bishop 
Ken—fell short of the heroic aims, the martial sanctity, gained 
by warfare unceasing against world, flesh, and devil, which they 
found exhibited in Roman Hagiology. The glorying in the 
cross of Christ which is the key-note to such lives as those of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis Xavier, while it recalled 
much in the life of St. Paul, had no counterpart in post-Re- 
formation Anglicanism.” 

As early as the long vacation at Oxford of 1842 the idea 
suggested itself to the mind of Dr. Newman of getting out 
this series of the Lives of the English Saints, and immediate 
measures were taken to secure writers and prepare for publica- 
tion. The first of the series reached our seminary, I think, in 
the winter of 1843 and ’44, during my second year’s course. I 
have no complete list by me of the saints comprised in this 
series, but it included the Life of St. Stephen Harding, founder 
of the Cistercians, which involves much of that of his disciple, 
the great St. Bernard, St. Austin of Canterbury, St. Woolstan, 
St. William, St. Paulinus, St. Bega, St. Gilbert, St. Richard and 
his family, and Legends of Hermit Saints, some of these writ- 
ten by Newman himself. 

These biographies were couched in language more or less 
watered to suit Anglican ears; but no daintiness of style nor 
dilution of matter could conceal the fact that the early English 
saints were utterly unlike Anglicans of the present day. In his 
Apologia pro Vita Sua Dr. Newman gives us his motives for 
starting this new enterprise. 

“T thought it would be useful,” he says, “as employing the 
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minds of men who were in danger of running wild, bringing 
them from doctrine to history, and from speculation to fact ; 
again, as giving them an interest in the English soil and the 
English Church, and keeping them from seeking sympathy in 
Rome, as she is; and further as seeking to promote the spread 
of right views.” 

This plan, however, for holding back earnest and truth-seek- 
ing minds from the necessary consequences which attach to 
truth, could not and did not work. Scarcely had his project 
taken wing than he was forced to write to a friend: “ Within 
the last month, it has come upon me that, if the scheme goes 
on, it will be a practical carrying out of No. 90; from the char- 
acter of the usages and opinions of ante-reformation times.” 

So indeed it was. Like No. 90, it forced matters onward 
to a crisis both in England and America. It did more than 
this. It led many eager minds to a more special consideration 
of monastic life as combining in its bosom a special grace for 
self-purification and perfection with a zeal for missionary labor. 
St. Stephen Harding, of Citeaux, was the model of a monk to 
whom the whole world had nothing to offer. St. Bernard, his 


great disciple, carried out from Citeaux a burning heart to 
which the world of souls was always appealing. 

In the next chapter I propose to show how the admiration 
for monasticism thus aroused led ardent souls among the Chel- 
sea graduates and students to projecting monastic institutions 
in their own church and actually experimenting in them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AS BY A GREATER GLADNESS. 
By KATHRYN PRINDIVILLE, 


San HiE was going to write a novel. Not an ordinary 
story of the loves and lives of commonplace 
people, but a beautiful record of high aspirations 
that would lift souls above earthly pleasures and 

rarefy the mental and moral atmosphere of its 
readers, who would include, of course, the intelligent of the 
globe. Incidentally it was to render her name brilliant before 
humanity ; primarily it was to reform the world. 

She did not decide at once on a novel, but spent many 
weeks debating how best to deliver her wonderful message of 
regeneration. The most heroic manner, and therefore most 
alluring, was to compose a marvellous philippic in the style of 
Demosthenes, so forcible it would convince a sceptic, so elo- 
quent it would move a stone: 

“‘Men of America!” her appearance pacing her room would 
be majestic, “seize your opportunity. Cast aside the dark ban- 
dages sordid wealth lays on your eyes. Lift up your heads 
and see beauty, truth, and virtue, ready to be your inspiration 
to a higher life, and through you to guide mankind to the 
noblest preparation for eternity.” She never could advance a 
second theory, for her heart would beat uncomfortably fast, 
and the glowing eyes, overleaping her words, would rest on a 
vision where brotherly love and contentment made the men of 
America a world example. 

The President, whose prosaic nineteenth century attire would 
be changed in some vague but becoming fashion into flowing 
draperies imparting a benign aspect to his countenance, would 
wonderingly inquire for the author of this happiness, and a 
timid, graceful girl, gowned in white, would step forward and 
bow gently. She tried to imagine what she would answer 
when the President exclaimed in surprise at the youthful appari- 
tion. She wanted to be at ease, but as every effort failed to 
concentrate attention on a suitable reply, she resolved to trust 
to the moment’s inspiration. 

Unfortunately for the philippic, a domestic disturbance 
caused her to admit reluctantly that the time was not yet ripe 
for her eloquent plea. She had unconsciously acquired a dog- 
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matic tone to her voice which rather nettled her spirited 
brothers, and slightly ruffled the family serenity; but as it did 
not seriously interfere with comfort, they laughed and left her 
alone. But when the cook requested an interview with the 
mother of the family and stormily announced her intention of 
leaving because of ‘‘ Miss Mary’s interferin’,” it was another thing. 

“Sure, mum, I never was used to havin’ folks pokin’ around 
me kitchen, and tellin’ me what to do and what not to do. I 
don’t pertind to be a saint, mum, but I know me own business, 
which is more than some others do.” 

That doomed the philippic. The boys'were especially fond 
of that cook, and rallied to her support with a vigor that sent 
Miss Mary to her room dissolved in tears but secretly satisfied 
to suffer for principle.. All great apostles of reform were per- 
secuted and misunderstood, and it was only a sign she was con- 
sidered worthy the cause she would never renounce; only, perhaps, 
another way would suit better the intolerance of the age. So 
the philippic never reached the President, but the cook remained. 

She was rather subdued for awhile, unable to seize the 
right vent for her brain energy. Disconnected plans floated 
through her mind, but they were unsatisfactory illusions not 
combining the two essentials of her scheme, Redemption of 
humanity and Self-glorification. Once in a while the ruling 
passion would overcome timidity, but a check was finally 
placed on all philanthropic eccentricities and turned her inclina- 
tions emphatically towards the romance. 

Going into church one afternoon, she discovered the lady 
next her ready to enter the confessional with her gloves on. 
Now that was against the rubric of the sacrament and must not 
be tolerated. She fidgeted about, ostentatiously pulled off her 
own gloves, and covertly watched the effect. It was useless. The 
lady never noticed the hint, and therefore must be told her duty. 

Miss Mary was naturally retiring in disposition, and it re- 
quired a stout buckling on of the armor of faith before she 
could turn and point out the delinquency, and her confident 
words were weakened by the low, faltering voice. 

“Won't you please take off your gloves? It is against the 
rule of the church to wear them.” 

The surprised neighbor turned and leisurely surveyed the 
embarrassed individual beside her, and a smile of cynical amuse- 
ment accompanied her laconic answer. 

“I prefer to keep them on.” 

The hot blood surged through Mary’s frame, and she re- 
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gistered a vow in her inner consciousness to approach people 
only through their emotional and intellectual veins, as duty was 
a word unacknowledged. So the novel had its conception and 
kept its author's attention away from family faults. 

It was rather difficult to start this wonderful story. Her 
mind was a confused medley of many plots, none of which ex- 
actly filled requirements. The general scheme was fascinatingly 
vague, and while she waited in delighted expectancy for 
thought to crystallize, she occupied time in creating snatches of 
conversation, describing bits of scenery that never lay on sea 
or land, collecting copious extracts of others’ noble thoughts, 
and dreaming dreams of a complacent future. 

One thing only was definitely settled. In all the upheaval of 
design and custom the beautiful heroine never lost her graceful 
serenity, never faded her golden hair, never wrinkled her 
broad, low brow. Nameless and alone in that sea of disturb- 
ance, she was the anchor securely chained to the author’s 
jubilant hopes. 

The hero was as illusive as the plot. Whether to redeem a 
society man’s society vices by the purity and virtue of Ameri- 
can womanhood, or to elevate, educate, and humanize a son of 
toil by contact with feminine morality, culture, and charity! 
It was difficult to decide his environment; so mentally photo- 
graphing him tall and dark, she resolved to await mental de- 
velopment. There was no definite hurry. The people would 
be as much in need of reformation next year as to-day, and 
would as eagerly hail the new apostle and the new doctrine. 

She passed six months in dreamy unconsciousness of the 
lapse of time, during which the opening sentence of her novel 
became as changeable as the color of the hero’s eyes. Then 
she heatd a sermon. The first words were lost on an inatten- 
tive spirit, but a single sentence darted through her ears and 
branded itself on mental consciousness in letters of fire: 

“If you would become a saint, do the common things of 
life uncommonly well.” 

The summons reverberated through her being for two days 
—“The common things of life uncommonly well’—then she 
slowly took up the fragmentary novel, read its manifold evolve- 
ments carefully, held the papers hesitatingly a moment, then 
lingeringly tore and retore the long shreds. She thoughtfully 
fingered the little mound of white. scraps, then quietly deposited 
it in the waste-basket, locked her writing-desk, put away some 
books and opened her room door. 








THE BISHOP PONTIFICATING. 


THE CHURCH IN ARMENIA. 
By RIGHT REV. PAUL TERZIAN, BISHOP OF TARSUS AND ADANA. 


® HE first evangelist of the Armenian nation was 

the Apostle Thaddeus. He converted a portion 

of the people, and the work begun by him was 

completed in the third century by the Armenian 

i evangelist, St. Gregory, called “ The Illuminator.” 

Since that time Armenia has remained steadfast in the faith 
which by the special favor of Divine Providence she received. 

St. Gregory, after having baptized the Armenian king, Cri- 

tceedes, and all his people, returned to Rome accompanied by 

the king, that the latter might make his submission to the See 

of St. Peter, the supremacy of which over all the Christian 

churches he recognized. The conferring of the pallium by the 

Supreme Pontiff, St. Sylvester, on the patriarch, was the means 

of attaching the Armenians most warmly to the august head of 

the universal church. The prayer which St. Gregory composed 

for the continuance of these sentiments, when he was at the 

point of death, is still extant. 
In the fifth century an unfortunate schism arose, however, 
to mar the effects of the good work. The religious distractions 
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of the time and the obstinacy of some of the Armenian hier- 
archy eventuated in a revolt from the authority of the Holy 
See, which carried a portion of the nation along with the se- 
ceders. A considerable number, however, remained faithful. 
These, our Catholic ancestors, showed an admirable constancy 
under many protracted and bitter persecutions at the hands of 
their schismatic countrymen, which lasted in various forms 
down to the beginning of the present century. Their constancy, 
under imprisonment, stripes, and exile, was the means of win- 
ning over many schismatic Armenians to the true faith. 


THE HOLY SEE AND THE ARMENIANS. 


The Holy See has taken the deepest interest in the fortunes 
of the faithful Armenian Catholics. It has conferred upon them 
many signal marks of its regard. Several of the sovereign pon- 
tiffs have distinguished themselves by their solicitude for the 
welfare of these persecuted Catholics, who at the beginning of 
the present century only numbered a few thousands. Since then, 
thanks to the generosity of the Catholics of Europe, many new 
missions have been started, and the building of new churches 
and school-houses has proceeded on allsides. Young men desirous 
of joining the priesthood are sent to the college of the Propa- 
ganda in Rome, and the college in Armenia founded and en- 
dowed by the present illustrious Pontiff, and named after him, 
receives those who prefer to remain at home. The princely 
generosity and affection which Pope Leo has shown in this 
matter proves that he regards the Armenians, amongst all 
Oriental peoples, with singular affection. He desires, evidently, 
to secure the return of the stray sheep to the fold; and we, 
Armenian Catholics, pray without ceasing for the prolongation 
of his life. 

So well educated now is our comparatively small community 
that it is far more influential, by comparison, than the three 
millions of schismatic Armenian Christians. Year by year the 
condition of these miserable people becomes more deplorable. 
The number of dioceses is steadily diminishing. European civ- 
ilization, as it penetrates the East, produces disorganization 
amongst them. 

They do not any longer recognize the obligation of Catholi- 
cism to stand up as the defender of Christian religion; yet they 
prefer it to Protestantism, unless in extreme cases. This I will 
show by the following reasons: 
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I.—THE MOVEMENT AND TENDENCY OF NON-UNIAT ARMENIANS 
TOWARD UNION. 


The movement toward Catholicism is an incontestable fact. 
To prove it there is one reason most convincing, and embracing 
all the others. This is the number of conversions effected dur- 
ing the past fifty or sixty years, and the continued growth of 
such conversions from year to year. Since the time when our 
communion received an official and hierarchical status separate 
from the non-Uniat Armenians (a comparatively short time as 
things move in the East), we have had created in our patriarch- 
ate sixteen dioceses and more than two hundred thousand souls 
converted to the Catholic faith. Thus, before 1850, the diocese 
of Adana, as well as many others, had no existence. In all the 
vast extent of Cilicia there was not a single Catholic, as it is 
generally known, who was not tainted with schism. About that 
time a holy bishop named Paul came from Egypt aad, at the 
request of many Armenian Catholics, settled down at Adana. 


BISHOP OFFICIATING AT HIGH MASS, WITH TWO ASSISTANT PRIESTS. 


He rented a house and immediately began to quicken the dor- 
mant faith of the Catholic population. In a short time he had 
the happiness of converting many families. Tarsus was the 
second city to which he paid a visit; it was in 1854. Lis, the 
most interesting city in the province, was also converted later 
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on. In 1876 the most important city of the Cilician highlands, 
Hadjine, where American Protestantism had much influence, 
and had founded missions and schools, was selected as a place 
for missionary work, and the only hospitality at first found was 
the shelter of a hill, and since then a wretched barrack. In 
this place, for want of better quarters, divine worship is still 
carried on, with a congregation of about four hundred families, 
all converts. Many more towns and villages have asked for 
Catholic missionaries, but owing to lack of resources no priests 
have yet been appointed to those places. To myself it has been 
vouchsafed, thanks to the generosity of benefactors, to re- 
ceive the recantation of more than a hundred and fifty Arme- 
nian families; but unhappily I have not been able to go 
to all. 

It must be confessed that at the outset we met with enor- 
mous obstacles in those missions, and our efforts were often 
fruitless. We Catholic missionaries often turn out to be the 
objects of misrepresentation, and we suffer much accordingly. 
The strict schismatic Armenians hold themselves aloof, fearing 
that the Catholic missionaries wish to effect a union in order 
to get the Latin rite, of which they are ignorant, adopted, and 
so cause them to lose their national character, of which their 
language and their religious ritual are such striking marks. But, 
seeing that the Armenian Catholics scrupulously preserve their 
rites and their national tongue, the schismatics perceive they 
have been premature in this conclusion. By the same evidence 
they find they are not in the true path of faith, and, un- 
easy in this condition, they desire to be put in the way of sal- 
vation. 

The gravitation toward union is as real and tangible as all 
the sufferings which our missions have endured, and which, in 
the inscrutable ways of Providence, they still endure. Many 
missions in my diocese had been long without a priest and with- 
out schools; and down to the present some are in the same 
state of neglect for want of means; yet, despite the most rabid 
persecution, a goodly number of converts remain firm in the 
faith. In the East the priest is looked upon as a necessary ad- 
junct to the family, and is entrusted with all their confidential 
affairs. When a member is sick or in affliction he is ready to 
succor and console them by day or by night. Our converts have 
had to endure this privation. They are obliged to seek a priest 
in some very remote place, in the hour of their need. Yet, de- 
spite all these obstacles, they remain constant, and the move- 
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ment toward union continues. Since to become a Catholic in- 
volves the recognition of the Pope as the spiritual head of the 
universal church, the non-Uniat Armenians are not able to 
ignore, nor yet able to deny, the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiffs. That doctrine is clearly set out in our hymns and ritual, 
and these are the same as those used by our separated breth- 
ren, which they chant every day in their churches. Moreover, 
the writings of St. Gregory the Illuminator, his entire teach- 
ing, based upon the unity of the church, cry out from the 
past even to-day to draw all the faithful into the one fold of 
the universal church. 

Again, through want of discipline and system the bishops and 
priests of the schismatic church are sunk in crass ignorance and 
deplorable indifference. Through being cut off from Rome, 
which is the source of the sciences, of order and discipline, the 
focus from which intellectual and moral illumination radiates, 
they sink deeper and deeper into spiritual and moral degra- 
dation. - Under the jurisdiction of teachers incapable of 
guiding, their flocks show all the inertness and uncertainty 
of a crowd without leader or object. My heart was filled 
with dismay on finding, during one of my visitations, that 
many Armenians, sick of the attitude of the schismatic bishops 
and priests, had become Mussulmans seven years before. Their 
language was full of maledictions against those bishops and 
priests, rapacious wolves who devoured without pity the in- 
nocent sheep and lambs of the fold of our Shepherd, Jesus 
Christ. In each of my journeys I passed several days with 
those unhappy people, praying with and preaching to them, to 
atone for the sin of hating those hirelings. Little by little I 
succeeded in bringing them back. 

But what shall I say of the ecclesiastics themselves who, 
separated from the Catholic Church, are fallen into every kind 
of misery? Here, in the town of Lis, there is a wretched man 
who, from being a schismatic bishop, has gone over to the Ma- 
hometans! Imagine my feelings to find this man coming to visit 
me without a particle of shame. (In those missions I have 
neither servants nor doorkeepers, nor secluded apartments, so 
that everybody can come in without danger of being turned 
away.) What do I see? A man with a Turkish turban on his 
head, and who bears at the same time an episcopal character! 
Ah! in that moment I almost forgot myself. I fain would 
reason with him a little, but speech failed me; I did not know 
what to do; I involuntarily covered my face with my hands 
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to hide my tears; I could think of nothing on account of ‘my 
grief. After a little I retired to another room, that I might weep 
my fill. There is nothing for the Armenians to do but to secede 
from such degraded clergy and become good Catholics? They see 
the vast difference between them and the Catholic clergy. They 
see the latter well educated, pious, active, zealous, given to the 
practice of every virtue, well disciplined, devoted to the instruc- 
tion and the sanctification of the people. They perceive their 
churches are well kept, the religious ceremonies preserved in all 
their purity, the rite and the national language not only ob- 
served but cultivated and embellished. They behold the good 
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behavior of the children, their careful instruction, in religious 
as well as intellectual matters, which the Catholic schools give 
their pupils. They cannot help making a comparison, and are 
forced to confess that the Catholics are on the true road, and 
that they themselves are in error. They feel that they are 
branches cut off from the trunk, and that they never can pro- 
duce any fruit, for they are deprived of the life-giving sap. 
Hence there is a general predisposition toward union. 

We sincerely hope that, before Protestantism seizes upon 
this unhappy country, the good God may vouchsafe us the 
means and the power, through pious benefactors, to win over 
the stray sheep. 
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There is another condition which tends towards union. The 
Armenians are poor. God has not blessed those rebellious 
children with riches. The schismatic Armenians, whose actual 
number is about three millions, for many years have been so 
impoverished that they are unable to maintain their clergy 
decently. So they witness the gradual ruin of their nationality 
by misery, and their religion by Protestantism, whose progress 
for the last fifty years has been considerable. 

I do not wish to speak here of the political motives which 
tend continuously towards union. These motives are powerful 
and are daily growing stronger. But it is sufficient to say that 
it is impossible for the schismatic Armenians to preserve the 
status quo. They must either reject Protestantism, which would 
destroy their national character, or embrace Catholicism, by 
which they can preserve everything dear to them. The latter 
is the easier course for them, since in becoming orthodox 
Catholics they cannot be set down as making any change in 
their religion, because they will have the same belief, the same 
language, the same rite and usage, the same ornaments, the 
same books—so that if a schismatic entered any one of our 
churches by chance he would find no difference, save in the 
references to our Holy Father the Pope, in the ritual of the 
Mass and the other offices. In becoming Catholics they would 
only change their bishops and clergy; and in that case, as they 
are well persuaded, in place of a selfish and corrupt clergy, they 
would have a body of priests who, although poor, would be 
entirely devoted to their spiritual welfare. They realize, in 
fine, that they would be most happy under a clergy who re- 
spect the civil government of the country, since to an ignor- 
ant and incapable priesthood are to be attributed so much of 
their misery and the ruin of their best interests. 

And why, then, some one will ask me, are not the Ar- 
menians Catholics? What are the obstacles in the way? This 
brings me to the second point. 


II.—THE OBSTACLES WHICH PREVENT THE UNION DESIRED BY 
OUR HOLY FATHER POPE LEO XIII. 


In the first place, after having considered the reasons set 
out above, we are persuaded that all the Armenians will after a 
little time become Catholics and be brought to the union de- 
sired by our Holy Father. This belief it is that makes us 
redouble our efforts, support the most trying privations, and 
work under all sorts of inconvenience and annoyances in our 
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visitations. But, alas!. the fruits of our labor are not commen- 
surate with the toil; conversions are made slowly and with 
difficulty. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all those obstacles in 
detail, but there are some which must be attributed to the 
imprudence of our Catholic missionaries in styling the non- 
Uniats schismatics and heretics, and inculpating them in the 
errors of past centuries; they drive away those unhappy Chris- 
tians by such rude treatment. There are others who, believing 
that the Oriental rite is incompatible with Catholic faith, en- 
deavor to impose upon those Christians the Latin rite, and 
compel them, if not expressly, at least by implication, to re- 
nounce their own ritual, to which they are ardently attached. 
Once they are brought to believe that they are compelled to 
change their rite by the adoption of Catholicism, it is most 
difficult to persuade them to the contrary. Here are two 
formidable obstacles which operate to prevent the union de- 
sired by our Holy Father, in the Church of the East. He 
counsels the missionaries to proceed with prudence; and to the 
Orientals he confirms the rites which have existed in their 
church from apostolic times; he enjoins them to guard these 
rites in all their purity. The letters of the Sovereign Pontiff 
have borne fruit, and the good work goes on. Little by little 
the fears of the Armenians are being removed, and we hope 
that during his glorious pontificate Leo XIII. will have the 
happiness to see what he so ardently desires realized. 

Coming to material obstacles, poverty and want of means 
are conspicuous at the outset. The Oriental bishops, cut off 
from all other sources of income, are only allowed from 2,000 
to 2,500 francs per annum by the Propaganda to meet all the 
expenses of their maintenance and travelling, etc. They are 
compelled to live in a style hardly befitting the dignity of the 
episcopacy. During my own pastoral visitations I have to 
travel in the most rigidly economical style ; often with no vehi- 
cle, but only the horse or the ass on which I am mounted, 
with the proprietor for company. We are at the same time 
hard pressed very frequently to provide food and drink for the 
missionaries, because the honorarium of a franc for each Mass 
is the insufficient allowance. 

Amongst other expenses of a mission are the following: 

The missions are carried on amongst the poorest class of 
the population, because this is the class most steeped in ig- 
norance and most in need of instruction. In these cases the 
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bishop is bound to provide out of his own pocket the state 
expenses of getting registered as an independent religious 
community the population whom he has released from the 
oppressive authority of the schismatic bishop. It should be 
known that in the East every bishop is recognized by the 
government as the head of the local commune, and has con- 
siderable power under the privileges accorded him by the 
sultan, by means of which he may provide for the protection 
of his flock against possible violence on the part of schismatic 
neighbors who may think their interests imperilled by the 
change. 

Then, again, there are the expenses of maintaining the local 
chapel and the school and the emoluments of the school-teachers. 
For the miserable barrack wherein we are compelled to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, and which becomes suffocating when filled 
with people, we have to pay a high rent. Sometimes the 
crowd is so great that we are obliged to administer the sacra- 
ments in the open air. What a humiliating spectacle before our 
Protestant friends! So, too, with regard to the presbytery and 
the school-house. So small are these buildings that frequently 
the bishop, the priest, the school-master, and the domestic are 
obliged to carry on their respective duties all in the same com- 
mon room! I assure you that during five years’ missions in 
another station I have been obliged to make the room which 
served me for a kitchen at times serve also for the sacred 
purposes of religion. These things are all great obstacles to 
our success as missionaries, because whilst we are driven to 
such extremes, the Protestant missionaries are lodged in 
splendid houses, are building commodious schools, paying 
liberal salaries to teachers, and rearing fine churches. 

Let me give you an example. Last winter one of my 
priests was celebrating Mass in a temporary chapel, and in the 
middle of the service he was obliged to pause for awhile 
in order to sweep away the snow which had fallen upon 
the altar. His hands became almost frost-bitten from the 
operation, so that he suffered much pain for several hours. A 
fierce keen wind was blowing at the time, and the congregation 
were shivering with the cold. Sometimes it blew out the tapers 
on the altar. The rigor of the seasons at times here would 
tax the endurance of the hardiest Christians of the early ages. 

In my own church of Adana, which I cannot dignify by the 
name of a cathedral, I have had to change the site of the altar 
several times in order to escape the torrents of rain in wet 
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weather, or the little avalanches of clay from the sides of the 
hill under which the church is built. Owing to the wretched 
state of the roof, I fear that the edifice will one day be ruined 
by a storm. It was at one time a store-house; now it has to 
serve the purposes of a church. 

Our people, it will be admitted, deserve the highest praise 
for the manner in which they bear these trials: but it is not in 
human nature to endure for ever. Hence some places have 
remained without churches for the past twenty or thirty years. 
As at Hadjine, at Tarsus, at Char—where the people, 
after many sacrifices, have been able to get their children 


PRIEST READING THE GOSPEL. 


educated, and some families have been won over to the 
Catholic faith, all but these are wavering at the sight of 
the wealth and the splendid churches of the Protestants, 
and the liberality with which they are supported, contrasting 
so strongly with their own poverty and squalor. One year, 
for example, during a mission at Char, the inhabitants, 
owing to scarcity of food, were in extreme danger, and the 
Protestants, on hearing it, very promptly sent them very gener- 
ous help by a native messenger. But as for the Catholics, 
more numerous by far than the Protestants, I myself, in order 
to avoid the expense of hiring a messenger, carried their con- 
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tributions, which only amounted to two hundred francs, as com- 
pared with about two thousand francs which the American 
minister alone subscribed to the Protestant fund. What a 
humiliation for us Catholics ! 

But it is not this difficulty or that humiliation which 
troubles us, because we know by experience that the influence of 
the ceremonies to which the Armenians are attached is very great. 
After the monetary relief which Protestant bounty, out of its 
abundance, had sent, was exhausted, Protestant principles were 
sought to be introduced with no less celerity. It was with the 
infant population that the experiment was tried, because when 
religious bias is implanted in childhood it is likely to remain 
fixed in most cases. It is here the greatest obstacle is found, 
in the want of Catholic schools and churches, and the 
failure of the seminary to furnish native missionaries of the 
Catholic rite. It is for this reason that, with all my poverty, 
since I arrived in this diocese I have opened eight schools in 
different places; I have brought the nuns to teach the children. 
These schools I maintain only with the greatest difficulty. I 
share my table and home with five seminarians, for the purpose 
of training them for the priesthood of the same rite, in order 
that they may in time take a good part in the spiritual work 
of this extensive diocese. 

I have said “ priests of the same rite,’’ because there are in 
the East many missionaries of different orders in the Latin rite 
—Jesuits, Franciscans, Capuchins, etc., largely supported by the 
generous help of France. They are diligent, well educated, 
exemplary, virtuous, and saintly in their lives; but for all that 
they are not successful. The experience of a quarter of a 
century proves to me that the reason they are not able to 
make any conversions is that they are not of the Oriental rite. 
And if in a few places they are able to win over some families 
to the Latin rite, it produces a sinister effect upon their 
neighbors by raising the suspicion that Catholicism will one day 
destroy their nationality; and this drives them away. It is to 
remove this obstacle that the Holy Father prays the Holy 
Spirit may direct that the conversion of the East may be 
effected by Oriental priests. To this end he encourages us in 
our labors, he solicits the pious benevolence of the outside 
faithful in our aid. We trust that the fervent Catholics of 
America, and more especially those devoted to St. Paul, may 
help us to carry on the work of St. Peter, by holding out 
a helping hand to our impoverished missionaries who labor in- 
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cessantly to bring back to the fold of Christ his wandering 
sheep. 


III.—IF THE NON-UNIAT ARMENIANS BECOME CATHOLICS, THEY 
DO NOT REQUIRE ANY CHANGE IN RITUAL, CEREMONIES, 
VESTMENTS, OR USAGES. 


It is to the blessing of identity of ceremonies we owe the 
continual conversions; it is by the same blessing I have been 
enabled to get hold of the one schismatic church in my dio- 
cese during the past few months. Half the population are now 
converted to Catholicism; but there was no local building fit to 
celebrate the holy mysteries in, and the severity of the weather 
would not permit of holding service in the open air always. In 
those circumstances the happy thought struck me to send for 
the key of the old church, which had been closed for a very 
long time. Everybody came to assist—the Catholics through 
devotion, the schismatics through curiosity. I celebrated Mass ; 
I preached to the people, speaking of the desirability of union 
of the churches, and of the aspiration of the great Pontiff, Leo 
XIIL., waiting with open arms to give all Christians the kiss 
of peace. Fortunately there is over the main altar a painting 
of St. Gregory the Illuminator, and I was able to give a brief 
sketch of the life of that venerable saint who in the third cen- 
tury of the church recognized the infallible authority of its head, 
Pope Sylvester. On leaving the church, far from raising any 
difficulties, the schismatics declared that they did not see any 
difference between Catholicism and their own belief. 

The identity of usages and ceremonies, then, is a powerful 
source of attraction to the schismatic Armenians. To give the 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD a notion of our ceremonies 
and sacred vestments I have had some groups photographed 
and sent with this article. 

The first picture shows the Armenian bishop pontificating, 
with two deacons who wear stoles crossed diagonally over their 
chests, and are accompanied by two choir-boys. You perceive 
the ornaments used in the Armenian Mass—the fanlike instru- 
ments borne on either side of the celebrant serve two purposes ; 
they are used to keep flies away from the chalice, and attached 
to each plaque are little bells which tinkle from time to time 
during the sacred ceremony. These instruments have been in 
use from the first ages of the church in Armenia. 

The second group shows the bishop officiating at High Mass, 
with two priests assisting. 
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In the third picture is shown the Armenian priest celebrat- 
ing Mass, holding the doctor’s staff, according to the Armenian 
rite. 

In the fourth picture the priest is reading the Gospel. 

The fifth group shows the costumes of our choristers. Among 
them are placed two boys robed in the costume of the coun- 
try. ; 

Our offices and ceremonies are marked by many most ex- 
pressive and beautiful prayers, in which the blessing of Catholic 
unity and the welfare of Catholic rulers and our clergy, and the 
exaltation of the Church, are many times fervently besought. 
The expression of perfect faith in the Real Presence of our 
Lord upon the altar is also emphasized throughout. We pro- 


CHORISTERS PRACTISING. 


claim our attachment to the living faith of the ancient church, 
and our love for the beauty of the church which is the spouse 
of Jesus Christ, which exists for the salvation of the world. 
The language of our prayers is most poetic and beautiful, re- 
minding us of the celestial kingdom of which this life is but the 
portal. Amongst many others I wish to send you the words 
of one which we always chant after the first offertory, whilst 
the celebrant incenses the congregation and prepares to enter: 
“Au tabernacle de la saintété, au lieu de rendement de grace, 
& la demeure des anges, au lieu d’expiations des péches des 
hommes.” The chanters continue : 
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“In unison with this divine offering, assembled in the holy 
temple to celebrate the sacraments of thanksgiving with odori- 
ferous incense, we sing our canticles before the altar of the holy 
Sacrifice. Vouchsafe to receive, O Lord God, the prayers, the 
incense, the myrrh, and the cinnamon we offer thee, and to 
preserve in holiness those who offer them, that they may 
always serve thee without ceasing. Through the intercession of 
the Holy Virgin deign to receive the supplications of thy 
ministers. 

“Thou, O Christ, who by thy precious blood hast glorified 
thy church in heaven and on earth—thou has given us here the 
teachings of the apostles, the prophets, the holy doctors. 
United here to-day with them, the priests, the deacons, the 
choristers, the clerks, offer their prayers, their songs, and their 
incense before thee, like Zachary of old. Deign to receive these 
our prayers, mingled with this incense, as the sacrifices of Abel, 
of Noe, and of Abraham. By the intercession of the heavenly 
powers guard, we beseech thee, thy holy church. 

“Rejoice, O daughter of light, Holy Mother Church, with 
thy children of Sion! Adorn majestically, O glorious spouse, 
this altar luminous with the light of heaven! Anoint the ever- 
lasting sacrifice, consummated for the conciliation of the Eter- 
nal Father, by which in expiation for our sins Christ offers his 
precious Body and Blood. For the accomplishment of his holy 
Incarnation, he granted the remission of sins to that out of 
which he built his temple.” 

I cannot now occupy any more space with the prayers, 
whether of the Mass or of the other offices, which express and 
excite the fervent devotion of the people. I will conclude with 
the last prayer of the celebrant, chanted as he stands with 
arms outstretched and elevated, before the benediction, at the 
end of the Mass. He prays as follows: 

““Q Lord God, who blessest all those who bless and glorify 
thee, bless and preserve those who hope in thee! Give life to 
thy people! Bless their heritage, guard them in the unity of 
thy church. Purify all those here who are blessed in the 
beauty of thy house. We glorify thee for thy divine power. 
Abandon not those who hope in thee. Give peace to the 
whole world, to thy church, thy priests, to all Christian princes, 
their children, and their people. For all blessings and all 
graces which are showered upon us are from thee, who art the 
Father of light! To thee be glory, power, and honor now and 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

VOL. LX.—15 
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This charming prayer cannot be recited or listened to with- 
out tears, because herein is supplicated that union of the 
church so desired by our Divine Redeemer and his glorious 
vicegerent, Leo XIII. May heaven grant me the consolation 
of seeing it fulfilled in all Armenia, and especially in my own 
diocese, the land of St. Paul, in which you take so lively an 
interest ! 

The very reverend head of the Congregation of St. Paul has 
given me great support, and sends me a list of benefactors who 
have contributed most generously to the object I have in view. 
I hope, by working with additional zeal, I may be able to ex- 
pend the money sent, to the last farthing, to the honor of God 
and the glory of his church. Let me say one word to them 
in person: One day the thousands of souls saved through your 
bounty will render thanks to our heavenly Father; they will 
bless you without ceasing, because you have ransomed them 
from the slavery of schism by your munificent alms. A _ thou- 
sand blessings be yours, O men of good will! May blessed 
Paul, by his intercession, obtain for you the fullest measure of 
prosperity, spiritual and temporal, and accord you the conver- 
sion of America from end to end, for which you labor so 
earnestly! For this will be raised daily to heaven all the pious 
hands in my poor diocese, all those of the children in our 
schools. 


TO MY ALMA MATER. 


GIVE thee all, as thou hast given to me: 
Whate’er I have, ’tis thou that makest it mine; 
Nor richer thou for this my debt to thee— 
A beggar’s boon, a gift already thine. 





JOHN B. TABB, 
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ITALIAN HARVEST SCENES. 
By HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


Ai EW tourists ever spend a summer in Italy, yet 
if one would know anything of the customs and 
characteristics of the people of that country it 
is in summer, among rural and mountain popu- 
. ® lations and along untravelled ways, that one 
should study them. 

It is during the early harvest season, in the midsummer 
days of late June, that we get some of our pleasantest glimpses 
into peasant life. Following a habit which during the turbu- 
lent middle ages was a necessity, the peasantry still, for the 
most part, live clustered together in little fortified towns on 
the hill-tops, descending daily into the fields and groves below 
to till the farms and cultivate the vines and fruit-trees. Their 
life is thus more social and cheerful than is common among 
our farmers, who, scattered about on isolated farms, at greater 
or less distance from their neighbors, often lead lonely and 
cheerless lives. But the Italian peasants live in close contact, 
knowing each other’s joys and sorrows, sharing each other's la- 
bors and merry-makings. 

These little high-perched, picturesque towns, approached on- 
ly by steps cut in the side of the hill, or by winding paths for 
foot-passenger or donkey—“ donkey-towns,” we used to call 
them—are very healthy, having fine air and natural drainage. 
Each, no matter how primitive and inaccessible, has its large 
parish church in the centre, with the big, shady public square 
in front where all their gatherings are held—social, religious, 
or political—its communal “ palace,” its free school and library, 
and its village band. The steep, irregular streets are paved 
solid with enormous cobble-stones, worn by centuries of donkey- 
hoofs. The houses are low and roughly built of stone and stuc- 
co, and are, like the peasant himself, invariably dirty and pictur- 
esque without and as invariably clean and tidy within. A little 
shrine adorns the outside and a few bright-colored flowers bloom 
in the window. 

If the peasant is at home you may enter his cottage with- 
out hesitation or formality and be sure of a royal welcome. 
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He does not ask you whence or why you come or who you 
are, but immediately gives you the best chair by the best cor- 
ner of the enormous chimney, and offers you the best of his 
simple fare. You may be a prince or a wealthy foreigner, but 
the peasant is undisturbed in his gentle hospitality. There is 
no false shame or obsequiousness in his manner. He takes his 
seat near you and enters at once into friendly conversation, ob- 
serving perfect deference to his guest but without constraint or 
servility. The people of Italy are thoroughly permeated with 
the democratic spirit of their religion ; hence the exquisite cour- 
tesy and consideration that we find between all ranks, prince 
meeting peasant on grounds of confidence and friendly familiar- 
ity, without thought of condescension from one or presumption 
from the other. 

The peasant host quickly makes the stranger at home. The 
women and children gather about and take part in the conver- 
sation with cordial, fearless grace and intelligence, and one and 
all are hospitably anxious to contribute in some way to the 
well-being and happiness of the uninvited guest. 

But if the stranger has happened to stray into the village 
by day during the harvest season he will find it almost deserted. 
A few old women sit in the street in front of their doors with 
distaff and spindle or loom, spinning flax or weaving. A few 
decrepit old men watch the pigs and hens, a few little toddling 
children play about them in the sunshine. But all the able- 
bodied men and women, young boys and girls, are at work in 
the distant fields and vineyards and groves. Even the babies 
are there, for the young mothers take them strapped in baskets 
and, while at work, leave them to sleep in the shade near by. 

The summer working day begins with the first streak of 
dawn. Soon after three in the morning the inhabitants of the 
little town repair to the parish church, where the harvest Mass 
is said and a blessing on their labors invoked. They are all 
gathered there, men and women, young and old, and the dusky 
building rings with their devotional hymns and canticles. No 
Italian congregation is thoroughly happy until it sings. Their 
hymns are many and sweet. They put everything into rhyme— 
their prayers, their. devout aspirations, the stories of the Gospel, 
the simple teachings of the “Christian doctrine,” as they call 


the catechism—all are turned into graceful couplets and sung 
to simple, catchy tunes which even the tiny children know from 
their cradles. Many of their little rhymes are touching and 
pretty, full of childlike faith and love. They are very affection- 
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ate, if one may say so, with the “Blessed God,” as they al- 
ways call him. 

The harvest Mass is over in about twenty minutes, and the 
people then start down the hillside in merry groups, the young 
people laughing and singing and running races, the older ones 
following more sedately with their implements, the young 
mothers carrying their babies, the little boys driving the 
donkeys, the little girls trotting behind, bearing poised on their 
heads the dinner-pails containing the frugal meal of corn-bread 
and cheese, salt fish, and the thin, sour wine of the country. 
On reaching the fields, the groves, and the vineyards, all turn 
cheerfully to work till seven o’clock, when they rest a few 
moments for breakfast, and then labor again till noon. They 
divide into bands, working at different employments, and these 
bands sing almost incessantly during their work, answering each 
other back and forth in alternate strophes. Their field-songs 
are almost invariably sacred in character—psalms and canticles 
of praise to God; hymns to the Sacred Heart of the Saviour, to 
the Madonna, to St. Joseph, patron of the laboring man; or 
rhyming stories from the Old Testament and legends of the 
Child Jesus, and of the saints. Some charming examples of 
these legends and field-songs have been given us by Miss 
Francesca Alexander in her exquisitely illustrated volumes The 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany, edited by Ruskin. The supply of 
verses to their songs is practically inexhaustible, for besides those 
that they have gathered from many generations of hymn-singing 
ancestors they are continually adding new ones of their own. 
Some one singer is noted for his power of improvisation and 
will from time to time interpolate a new verse, which those 
near catch up and repeat after him till soon every one in the 
field is singing it. Of love-songs we hear little during the work- 
ing hours, but when the hour of noon rest comes, and the sun 
is blazing hotly down, the peasants leave their work and gather 
in groups under the shade of the trees to eat their simple meal, 
the older ones among them repeating favorite legends of knight- 
ly adventure, while chosen singers sing strophes of the old 
love-poetry, handed down by oral tradition from the minstrels 
and troubadours of the thirteenth century, and as fresh and 
new to-day as six hundred years ago, so little does the heart of 
the generations change. 

But the noon meal is soon over, the day is hot and the 
singers are weary. They divide again into groups, the men and 
boys going off to one end of the field, the women and children 
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to another, and, stretching their Jimbs in the shade, all take a 
long noon-day nap. About three o'clock they start up and go 
to work again, lingering till half an hour after sunset, when the 
bells ring out from the belfry of the convent perched on the 
height above them. From a more distant summit other bells, 
faint and far off, answer sweetly, and from their own village 
church the noisy little bells clang joyously. It is the Angelus, 
the call to evening prayer, the Ave Maria, as they call it there, 
and all work is dropped, they bend their heads, cross them- 
selves reverently and repeat the words of the Evangelist, which 
tell of the Angel Gabriel announcing to the blessed maiden 
Mary that she is indeed blessed among women unto all genera- 
tions, for she is the mother of Him who shall save his people 
from their sins, the Eternal Word made flesh, Emmanuel, God 
with us! 

And now they wend their way slowly up the hillside. 
Tired? Yes, for the moment, no doubt, as they seek their 
cottages, where the evening meal has been carefully prepared for 
them by the aged grandparents. But no one would guess, an 
hour or two later, that weariness had ever kept company with 
them. The evening meal passes in social talk between young 
and old, three and often four generations gathering round the 
humble board, after the patriarchal fashion of the hills. The 
household work is then attended to and the children laid in 
bed, saying their little rhyming prayers, and even as sleep steals 
over them folding their hands and murmuring: 


“Nel bel Cuor di Gest che mi ha redento, 
In pace mi riposo e mi addormento.” * 


The older children and grown people then leave their cot- 
tages and, as night closes in, gather once more in the old church 
to lift their voices in the evening litanies and the prayer for 
the dead, and to receive the benediction. Then, passing out 
again, they all assemble on the public square, now flooded with 
the light of the harvest moon, and the merry-making begins. 
The older men and women sit about on benches or stand in 
groups gossiping and chatting sociably ; the younger men engage 
in friendly contests at bowls, pitching quoits, or a game with 
balls and rackets not unlike tennis; the youths and maidens 
dance tirelessly for hours to the music of violins, guitars, and 
tambourines, while the younger boys and girls play merry games 


*On Jesus, my Redeemer’s, loving Breast 
In peace I lay me down and take my rest. 
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resembling many played by our own boys and girls, except that 
they are invariably accompanied by rhythmic song, and that 
under the shadow of the Apennines “King George and his 
troops” become Hector and his Trojans, Charlemagne, Orlando, 
' and the Knights of the Round Table, or Saladin and his Paynims, 
and the “tug of war” becomes the siege of Troy, or the storm- 
ing of Acre. Among these peasant children the heroes of Vir- 
gil and Dante and Tasso come to life, and the American child’s 
game of ‘“‘stage-coach” becomes the wanderings of A<neas or 
the adventures of Tancred, while “going to Jerusalem” is trans- 
formed into a tournament, where knight after knight with glo- 
rious mien and high-sounding title is made to bite the dust of 
shame, and he who remains victor of the field is crowned by 
the Queen of Love and Beauty. Even in their games of “ for- 
feits’’ the chivalric idea prevails. The little peasant girl gives 
her knight a task to perform to redeem his pledge and win her 
favor, and when he performs it to the satisfaction of the by- 
standers they call uporf her in chorus to reward the faithful 
knight and atone for her own severity by doing homage to the 
blushing hero and kissing him upon the cheek: 


“ Far la penitenza! 
Dar la riverenza! 
Dare un bel bacino!” 


Such tender rewards, however, are confined to the games of 
children, for the notions of decorum are very strict among these 
mountain people. The dances of the young men and maidens 
are an instance of this. Anything in the nature of our round 
dances is unknown. There the maidens dance hand-in-hand, 
the youths opposite them, and there is much passing back and 
forth and in and out, much saluting and curtseying and cutting 
of pigeon-wings, much laughter and merriment, but never once 
does the youth so much as touch the hand of the maiden who 
is his partner in the dance. Yet with all the distance between 
them they seem to understand each other very well. They 
marry young, these mountaineers, and are in every way encour- 
aged and helped to do so. 

At intervals during the merry-making the village band plays 
amid great applause. All are apparently forgetful that they 
must be up at three o’clock on the morrow to begin another 
day of labor, and it is nearly eleven o'clock before the laughter 
and music and dancing cease and the moonlit town is once more 
wrapped in silence. 
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HERE AND THERE IN CATHOLICISM. 
By HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS. 
I—A PROTESTANT STRONGHOLD. 


# HE whirligig of time has treated the traveller in 
Europe to many a curious and unaccountable 
bit of the unexpected. 

So one has but half an eye to the relations 

. of things in general and to the exquisite per- 
spectives called in time “ history,” the odds are that a few weeks’ 
quiet browsing almost anywhere in Europe will result in un- 
dermining more than one old misconception as to men and 
meanings. 

Given a Catholic eye and an American bringing up, and the 
chances are that in every corner of the old world one is likely 
to meet something not down in his authorized guide book. 

It shall go hard but the cocksureness and “ common-sense” 
of our oracles, who know it all, will get a set-back like enough 
to cause us to do more thinking in the future at first hand, and 
to swallow what we see in the paper and the history and the 
accepted authorities generally with a copious admixture of salt. 

Of course nobody need go into the Catholic countries of the 
Continent unprepared for the worst. Do not one’s Prescott, 
one’s Motley, one’s Irving, drop a grand oracular phrase or two 
on which your whole pack of tourists, essayists, and preachers 
have been ringing the changes ad nauseam ever since? 

Assuredly nobody can justly blame the “authorities” if his 
optimism suffers a shock in atheistic France and licentious Spain. 
Should one so far transcend his laid-down itinerary as to stroll 
from his inn at, say, five in the morning to the village church 
over the hills there, to find it full of men and women actually 
intent upon assisting at the adorable Sacrifice (just as though it 
were still the middle ages), surely one must not blame the au- 
thorities for failing to notice a thing like that. Five o’clock is 
early of a morning. 

Again, one turns from the “ effete,” “ priest-ridden,’ 
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either emancipated from belief and leading sober, scientific lives 
of thought (very unlike French unbelief, which is wicked), or 
else holding a pure, reformed, and rational Christianity in one 
or other of the mutually destructive but collectively Protestant 
bodies. True, in America there are immense churches, colleges, 
dioceses, filled with sturdy Germans stoutly maintaining that 
they are Catholics. Where did they come from? By rights 
they should be either learnedly proving God an untenable hy- 
pothesis over their rational beer, or else praising so much of 
the Divine in Christ as the latest advices from Tiibingen declare 
can be proved from the up-to-date New Testament ! 

I was thinking about these things very early last Easter 
morning as I stood at the top of the majestic flight of steps 
which sweep up to the Briihl Terrace in Dresden. 

Before me lay that striking picture of the “ Platz’””—teeming 
with historic associations, the central, splendid crown of the 
Saxon capital. 

Away to the right, from the very foot of the steps, stretched 
the sturdy Augustus Bridge, whose massive arches had felt and 
survived the thunders of Napoleon’s cannon. And over it now 
from the Neustadt side of the Elbe, in the fine bracing air, 
were pouring the people—churchward. 

On the right, and beyond the bridge, the Royal Theatre 
was the first of the stately circle surrounding the Schloss Platz 
—a solid and splendid pile, the home of the deepest and best 
in music. 

Next, the facade of the Zwinger swept far across the broad 
square; to me, at that moment, meaning only one thing—the 
Sistine Madonna of Raphael. Yes, there it is in its lonely sub- 
limity in the little room at the extreme right-hand side. This 
Easter sun now must be falling upon it through that last high 
window there. 

At the left of the now thronged Platz the long, irregular 
outline of the group of royal palaces completes the architec- 
tural background of the picture, while the heights beyond the 
city, the sparkling, dashing current of the river, and the dim, 
blue, distant hills, heighten the nameless beauty. 

And here, quite in the centre of the noble setting, rises the 
dark, vast mass of the court church. Innumerable heroic statues 
of the saints, set upon pinnacles and gables, vividly animate the 
otherwise too ponderous pile. 

A lofty German tower that tapers in successive stages to a 
cross-capped shaft ; and a belfry full of bells instinct with life. 
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Not hidden bells, not bells that toll lugubriously for a faithless 
cult; but bells that clang and sing and fairly leap into the air 
without. Bells rung by vigorous German arms, proclaiming Ger- 
man faith. 

The multitudes surge in the square below, and fill the vast 
old fane to overflowing, this Easter day, eight distinct times be- 
fore the service of the day begins. And this is Dresden! The 
capital of Saxony, the very hot-bed of the Reformation! One 
rubs one’s eyes. And now a flourish of trumpets, and a re- 
newed commotion among the people. A dozen richly capari- 
soned carriages with attendant guards sweep into the Platz. 
They bring the various members of the royal family. 

The good old king with his beloved queen has gone into 
the church over the little covered bridge connecting with the 
palace. 

One asks, “Is not this king, this family, the successor of 
those electors of Saxony to whom the Reformation owed so 
much? And is not this Saxony, with its Leipsic University 
and its countless advanced schools of science and philosophy, 
the very home of German unbelief?’ Certainly. 

But all is not down in the guide-book, and history has two 
ways of ‘getting itself written, but only one way of getting it- 
self made—and that is this way. 

Lacking only three years, the rulers of Protestant Saxony 
have been Catholics for two centuries! Stout old Augustus the 
Strong, of Saxony, on becoming King of Poland embraced the 
religion of that long-suffering but never apostate land, and his 
descendants have not only continued to believe and practise 
that faith, but have in every way defended and extended it in 
their anomalous position as Catholic sovereigns of an intensely 
Protestant people. Not, however, until as late as the Peace of 
Posen, in 1806, was the Catholic religion raised to an equality 
(legally considered) with the Lutheran—which to this day re- 
mains the “state” church. 

The Catholics of certain portions of the kingdom have been 
benefited, as occasion has arisen, by such agreements as the 
Peace of Prague in 1635 (a quarter of a century before the king’s 
conversion), but having ever remained in a minute numerical 
minority the graces of steadfastness and reality have been con- 
stantly illustrated by them. 

Here it is Easter Day in the year of grace 1894, and im- 
mense multitudes of earnest, highly-educated men are joining 
with their revered old soldier-king and charitable queen in 
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celebrating, in honor of the Resurrection, the awful Sacrifice of 
the Mass! The place, the conditions, the almost unaccountable 
strangeness of it all, draws from one used to look for historical 
meaning in passing events the exclamation: ‘Can this be trans- 
piring in the most non-Catholic country and in this most scep- 
tical decade of a faithless century?” 

Albeit it was two hours before the grand Pontifical Mass 
was to begin, I found my only chance of hearing it at all 
was to be packed along with hundreds of others in the 
spacious corridors connecting the many chapels with the nave. 
The nave, its broad galleries and immediately abutting chapels, 
were crowded by a kneeling or standing mass of devout people. 

After the sermon, which was delivered before Mass, I was able 
through the good offices of a guard to gain a kneeling spot 
within sight of the high altar and its superb “ Ascension,” by 
Mengs. 

From my new position I was also able to see the king and 
queen and some of the royal family, whose bearing throughout 
the services was most quiet, intent, and humble. 

I confess that the hour of waiting was for me one of watch- 
ing rather than prayer. 

The night before, at the house of Baron von K., I had been 
seriously informed that “their majesties and the Bohemian 
tramps have religion all to themselves.” I looked about me. 
My nearest neighbors were two English lads in Eton jackets 
and in the charge of a tutor. All three, better employed than 
I, were absorbed in their Vade Mecum and Rosaries. Every- 
body else near me was German. Two professors from the 
Polytechnic knelt three seats in front of me. At my right a 
venerable old Saxon and his flaxen-haired grandson whispered 
the Litany of the Saints—the old face looking up, up, up, as if 
into those of the saints themselves, and the boy’s pure, sweet 
lips breathing an irresistible d7tte fiir uns—pray for us—to every 
blest one whom the old man saw. Soldiers in gala dress; neat, 
highly-scrubbed mechanics; farmers with a five-league tramp to 
their credit that very morning. All these were there, but in a 
small minority to those in spectacles and ill-fitting black coats 
too manifestly declaring them learned—and poor in all save 
brains. Row after row of students spent one good hour at 
prayer to my own knowledge this Easter last past anyhow. I 
dwell upon the men—purposely. There were, of course, women 
innumerable, but not on our side of the church, for they are 
divided from the men in public worship. 
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This arrangement has the advantage, at least, of enabling 
the questioner to observe how far Catholicism has lost its grasp 
upon the virile mind of the Teutonic races. So weak is its 
grasp upon masculinity that on several succeeding Sunday 
mornings I have noticed not more than five hundred men 
standing in aisles, chapels, vestibules, assisting at a Low Mass 
for which a thousand or two only of their brothers had been 
fortunate enough to secure seats! 

Dr. W——, a biologist and agnostic, expressed the opinion 
that our children would see the German peoples either Catho- 
lic or faithless. ‘You, of course, doctor,” I said, “expect them 
to become faithless.” . 

“Not at all, not at all—Germans have too much heart: 
they are in love with God.” It is true. Pick up the little 
books of devotion, watch these spectacled worshippers, and you 
will find der hebe Gott in very deed the object of a quaintly 
beautiful childlike love. 

The king is a Catholic of this type, and is a living barrier 
to prejudice against the faith. 

The brilliant record that he made before Paris in 1870, and 
the largeness and vigor of his policy in the trying times since 
the formation of the empire, have gained for him the personal 
devotion of his people, while his clean, true life, and the warm, 
humane, uplifting influence of his court, have compelled men 
to respect the faith he cherishes. 

To the unspeakable regret of Saxony, King Albert has no 
children. His crown will, therefore, pass to his brother, Prince 
George, and to his sons, of whom there are several. The 
eldest, Prince Frederic August, will in all probability soon 
bear the grave responsibilities of government. He is, of course, 
a Catholic, and his fair young wife, already hailed as their 
future queen, is gracefully endearing herself to the good Saxons 
by a life of practical religion and kind deeds. A brother of 
the future king, Prince Max, has still more closely bound the 
interests of the throne to the church by devoting his life (an 
earnest and gifted one) to the holy priesthood. 

Thus has the God of destiny parried the blows of the 
electors, and Saul once more is found among the prophets! 
At the heart of historic Protestantism and modern unbelief 
the old faith is proclaimed and believed on of men. A rem- 
nant, ever growing, has not bowed, and will not bow, the knee 
to Baal. 
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By ALBA. 


=—a.N this day of almost universal travel few who are 
« likely to read these pages have not already seen 
for themselves the far-famed Rock of Massabielle, 
together with the little town of Lourdes, nestling 
among the less ambitious slopes of the Pyrenees, 
while the loftier summits look down on them from a distance. 
If the traveller has visited Lourdes in the spirit of a Catho- 
lic pilgrim, rather than in that of an American tourist, the vision 
of the splendid basilica with its spire of white lace-work and its 
joyous peal of bells, of the extensive surrounding meadows, fra- 
grant with the perfume of the newly-cut hay, of the musical 
chants of the numerous pilgrims gathered together from all parts 
of the world, will revive impressions that ought to be imperish- 
able. But it is not of these we would speak. It is of the ap- 
paritions themselves, bearing, as they do, so directly upon the 
supernatural, and of the witnesses on whose evidence our belief in 
the apparitions is founded. We may observe in passing, that 
M. Zola, who made it his first care to examine the only “ex. 
planation” ever attempted by hostile opinion, rejected it with 
contempt, and forthwith proceeded to look inte the account au- 
thorized by the church, of which we now give the substance: 
On Thursday, February 12, 1858, Bernadette Soubirous, a 
peasant girl of fourteen, the child of very poor parents, went 
with her younger sister and a companion to gather firewood on 
the banks of the river Gave, near the rock of Massabielle. A 
small canal flowed between them and the ground they desired 
to reach, where the branches were most plentiful. This the two 
younger girls crossed; but Bernadette, whose health was frail, 
hesitated at sight of the chilly water. Finally, having concluded 
to cross, she stooped down to take off her shoes, when a sud- 
den gust of wind caused her to look up. Not a twig was stirr- 
ing; the air was still, and she stooped a second time. Again 
the puff of wind swept past her toward the rock in face of 
which was the Grotto now so famous. Surprised, she looked 
toward the grotto; and, within a niche hollowed out in the 
upper part, she beheld a resplendent light, in the midst of which 
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stood a Lady of wonderful beauty, arrayed in veil and robe of 
snowy white, with cincture of blue. On her bare feet, which 
rested on a branch of eglantine that extended across the niche, 
bloomed two roses of golden color, and in her hand she held a 
long rosary of white beads linked with gold. Bernadette, as- 
tonished, could not believe her eyes, and rubbed them to assure 
herself she saw aright. The Vision smiled benignly upon her; 
and then a feeling of awe took possession of the child. She 
drew forth her beads, and kneeling down tried, but vainly, to 
sign herself with the cross. The Lady then signed herself with 
the golden cross attached to her chaplet, and began to pass the 
beads through her fingers, though her lips moved not. Imme- 
diately the little girl signed herself, and proceeded to recite 
the Ave Maria. The Lady motioned her to approach nearer, 
but Bernadette was afraid, and did not stir. Then the Vision, 
still smiling, disappeared. 

Bernadette, full of amazement, left the Grotto to seek her 
companions, and questioned them; but they had seen nothing. 
On reaching home she made known to her mother what had 
occurred; and the mother, naturally alarmed, and fearing un- 
hallowed influences, forbade her to re-visit the Grotto. On the 
Sunday following, however, some little girls, urged by: curiosity, 
prevailed on the mother to revoke her prohibition; and about 
noon the children went to the parish church with a little bottle 
which they filled with holy water, and then took their way to 
the Grotto. Again the Lady appeared, surrounded, as before, 
by a brilliant light. Bernadette took the bottle and threw the 
holy water several times at the Apparition, telling her to ap- 
proach nearer if she came on the part of God. The Vision 
smiled yet more sweetly as the holy water fell on her feet; 
and, coming nearer, bent down towards the child with ineffable 
serenity and benignity. Bernadette fell on her knees, and taking 
her chaplet began to pray, her countenance transfigured, her 
eyes fixed upon the Vision. Before evening all the town was 
astir with the news. 

On the second day afterward two women went secretly to 
the Grotto before sunrise. Bernadette was already there, as was 
also the Vision. One of the women, thinking it might be a soul 
from Purgatory, gave to the little girl some paper, pen, and ink, 
which she had brought, and bade her ask the Lady to write 
her name and the reason of her coming. The Lady smiled 
and said: “What I have to say to you does not need to be 
_written. Do me the favor to come here every day for fifteen 
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days.” Bernadette promised, and the Lady continued: ‘I can- 
not render you happy in this world, but I promise to do so in 
the next.” Then the two women bade the girl ask whether they 
also might come to the Grotto? ‘I wish it,” replied the Lady. 
“T desire that many may come.” 

During the next fortnight Bernadette went every day to the 
Grotto, and only twice did the Lady fail to appear. She, how- 
ever, appeared on three subsequent occasions, making eighteen 
apparitions in all. The wonderful news soon spread through 
the adjoining country, and every day witnessed a larger and 
larger crowd of spectators, till at length several thousands 
gathered around the Grotto and watched the child. As the 
Crowd is the first witness we would cite, it may be as well to 
take a look at its component parts. It included not alone 
friends and relatives of the little girl, inhabitants of the town 
and neighborhood, peasants from distant villages and valleys; it 
included also travellers from many parts of France, to which 
the news was quickly wafted; the saintly Abbé Peyramale, cur¢ 
of Lourdes; government officials, newspaper men, and persons 
of all conditions. It was not a credulous crowd. While “some 
believed "—like the Jews in presence of the miracles of our 
Lord—others sneered, and most doubted and suspended judg- 
ment. On what they saw all were agreed; but on what it all 
meant there was great diversity of opinion. This was what they 
saw. 

They saw Bernadette kneeling, a lighted taper in one hand, 
her chaplet in the other, and her eyes fixed upon the niche. 
Presently they observed a slight thrill or movement, then her 
face became transfigured, extraordinary beauty and a look of 
supreme happiness irradiating her usually ordinary features, 
while the look she directed towards the niche became so inten- 
sified that the bystanders said to each other “ She sees.”’ 

Then they saw Bernadette arise in her ecstasy and go to- 
wards the lower part of the Grotto, where, making with her 
finger a little hole in the earth, she with some difficulty gath- 
ered in the hollow of her hand a small quantity of muddy 
water, which she drank and with which she wetted her face. 
This was towards the middle of the fortnight; but on sub- 
sequent occasions she did the same, and as the water accumu- 
lated she found no difficulty. 

On Easter Monday, April 5, the crowd beheld a great won- 
der. Bernadette, absorbed in her Vision, placed the lighted 
candle on the ground before her, and clasped her hands uncon- 
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sciously over the flame, which, during the space of a quarter of 
an hour, played through the fingers and between the palms. A 
medical man, one Dr. Dozons, was present; and, after the child 
came to herself, he examined her hands. They were perfectly 
uninjured. The following is his testimony in the case: 

“ Astonished at this strange fact—the undisturbed holding of 
her hands above the flame—I made sign that no one should 
interfere; and taking out my watch I observed her perfectly 
during a quarter of an hour. At the conclusion of her prayer 
Bernadette arose, and, as she prepared to leave the Grotto, I 
detained her a moment, and asked her to show me her hand. 
I examined it with the utmost care. On no.part could I find 
the slightest trace of burning. I then suddenly passed the 
flame of the candle under her hand, when Bernadette withdrew 
it quickly, saying ‘You are burning me!’” 

The crowd continued to pour towards the Grotto, and per- 
sons prayed there constantly. But the civil authorities, in order 
to prevent a “superstition” taking root, at the instance of the 
minister of worship boarded up the entrance, and forbade all 
access under pain of fine. Many went all the same; there 
were no end of prosecutions and judicial condemnations, the 
which bring us to our second witness—Bernadette herself. 

Contemporary free-thought, as our author observes, has made 
every effort to represent the little shepherdess as a hallucinée, 
or, failing that, as an impostor; working out, with the assistance 
of the cur¢, a stupendous fraud from motives of interest. Thanks 
to the more hostile element of our crowd—the civil authorities 
—the questions both of the girl's sanity and of her disinterest- 
edness were placed beyond a doubt. Our author says: 

“From the time of the first apparitions the police tried by 
intimidation to prevent Bernadette from returning to the rock. 
They threatened her and her parents with imprisonment, and 
subjected them to a strict surveillance. Bernadette, the poor 
feeble child of fourteen, calm and. courageous, defeated their 
precautions and braved their threats. She went in spite of men 
where God called her. 

“ Hostile opinion accused her of playing off a sacrilegious com- 
edy in order to extort money, or to obtain notoriety. It tried 
to make out that she was cataleptic, that she was visionary ; 
and later on the police tried to arrest her on this pretext. They 
were but miserable calumnies. The candid, simple child was 
incapable of deception. She never accepted either money or 
gifts, despite the temptations of her poverty; and it had to be 
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acknowledged that her brain was healthy, and her imagination 
perfectly regulated and serene. 

“If Bernadette had been interested, she might have chosen 
on one of the smiling slopes she climbed with her little flock, 
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and facing her beloved Grotto, a poetic corner on which to 

build a house where her old mother would have come with her 

to enjoy the grand spectacle of the basilicas arising at her or- 
VOL.’ LX.—16 
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der, and these long files of pilgrims gathered together at her 
voice. That house would have become itself a place of pil- 
grimage. Great ladies would have given gold by the handful 
for a wooden chaplet she had passed through her fingers. Car- 
dinals and bishops would have knelt, as did Monseigneur Du- 
panloup, at her feet, to beg from that shepherdess hand the 
benediction of a saint. And in the evening, when the sun 
empurples with his last rays the Pyrenean peaks, she could 
have admired the thousand tapers of the torchlight proces- 
sions, and heard the mountain echoes reverberate in melodious 
tones the simple history of the apparitions. Any one playing 
a part in so vast a comedy would have played it out to the end.” 

Instead of that, in 1866, after Bernadette had seen the com- 
mands of the Lady carried out, and her own mission accom- 
plished, she withdrew to hide herself in religion; not in one of 
the splendid communities which rose up around her beloved 
Grotto, any one of which would have been proud to call her 
superioress, but among the Sisters of Charity of Nevers, many 
and many a league from the home she was never to see again. 

The Abbé Peyramale, who was very rigorous in his investi- 
gations and very slow of belief, but who, after being fully satis- 
fied, carried out the magnificent work of the basilica, has also 
come in for his share of misrepresentation. Yet truly, as our 
author says, it was rather his interest to have discredited the 
Vision, since to him as to Bernadette was the Lady’s promise 
made—‘“ I cannot make you happy in this life, but I promise to 
do so in the next.” It was fully verified. After the commis- 
sion of ecclesiastics and scientists appointed by Monseigneur 
Laurence, Bishop of Tarbes, to investigate thoroughly both ap- 
paritions and miracles, had pronounced them genuine; after the 
seal of authority had been placed on them; after the churches 
were built, the pilgrimages instituted, and the pope, “ yield- 
ing to the /uminous evidence,’ had commanded to be crowned in 
his name the statue of our Lady of Lourdes, the Abbé Peyra- 
male, who had wielded the laboring oar through all, came in 
for no sort of temporal reward. Nor did he desire any. When 
sounded as to his acceptance of a bishopric, he absolutely de- 
clined; and when the title of monseigneur was bestowed on 
him he never showed himself in the gard it entitled him to 
wear. The only outside object which he sought was the restor- 
ation of his dilapidated parish church ; and he never could at- 
tain it. His remains are buried within its ruins. 

It may be asked, “ Why could not the Queen of Heaven and 
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Earth, if she it was, make Bernadette and the Abbé Peyramale 
happy both in this world and the next? She said ‘J cannot!’ 
That is strong. Surely she could if she would. What hindered 
her?” We answer—Unbelief. As says our author: 

“M. l’Abbé Peyramale become Bishop of Tarbes, and ven 
erated during life as a saint; Bernadette carried in triumph by 
the pilgrims of Lourdes, and her family, formerly poor, now rich 
and opulent, Free-thought might well have said, ‘You see! 
Self-interest guided it all. Monseigneur Peyramale wished a 
mitre; Bernadette, the ovations of a delirious crowd; her rela- 
tions—accomplices of the priest and the girl—desired the white 
bread of riches instead of the black bread of misery.’ In place 
of that we see the priest saturated with disillusion, the voyante 
the last and least among her poor sisters, and the family without 
a sou wherewith to buy a shroud for the mother of her who 
has made Lourdes.” 

On the 25th of March, Bernadette, in obedience to the curé, 
pressed the Lady to make known her name. The recital in Ber- 
nadette’s own words, as repeated to our author by a nun of Nev- 
ers, is so beautiful, and so important in its bearing on a dogma 
of the church, that we cannot do better than give it verbatim: 

“M. l’Abbé Peyramale had threatened never to receive me 
again, and to prevent me making my First Communion, if I did 
not insist upon the Lady at least telling who she was. Three 
times I had besought her to give her name, and three times she 
had answered merely by a smile. At last, one day, I per- 
ceived by the expression of her face that she was going to tell 
me her name. 

“*T am the Immaculate Conception,’ she murmured, turning 
her beautiful eyes towards heaven. 

“On hearing these words, which I did not understand, the 
idea came to me to say to the Lady— 

“«Then you are not the Blessed Virgin Mary?’ 

“T had pronounced the first three words of my phrase when 
the apparition disappeared. I felt very sorry, for / was per- 
suaded that she who called herself the Immaculate Conception was 
not the Virgin Mary. 1 thought it was a soul from purgatory 
who had actually borne that name during life. Another pain 
was in store for me. The crowd surrounded me, and every one 
demanded— 

“Well, has she given her name?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, feeling 
ashamed. 

“*Ts it the Blessed Virgin?’ ‘I do not know.’ 
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“*How! You do not know!’ said twenty witnesses at 
once. ‘What did she say?’ ‘I don’t remember.’ 
“Immediately the expression of their countenances changed, 














SIpE View OF GROTTO AND CHURCH OF LOURDES. 
(By permission of Catholic Family Annual.) 





and I remember very well to have heard one of our neighbors 
say—‘ Parbleu! I have always said it. She is making fun of us.’ 
“T did not tell a lie in saying that I had forgotten the 
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name of the Lady. I remembered /mmaculate, but not Concep- 
tion. Monsieur Peyramale awaited me on the Place de 1’Eglise 
and twenty times I was on the point of returning home, fear- 
ing his anger. However, at some yards from the Grotto I 
thought I remembered that the Lady had said Concession, or 
Concerion. I kept on repeating these two words—/mmaculate 
Concession or Concerton—in order that I might not again forget 
them. After a moment, I bethought me that the Virgin had 
said Conception. This word appeared to me the true one; and 
all the way to the Place de l’Eglise I said Jmmaculate Concep- 
tion—Immaculate Conception. 

“The crowd had already preceded me; and the cur¢, noti- 
fied of what had taken place, had gone back furious into the 
sacristy. I went in, all trembling. The first words of M. Pey- 
ramale were these ; I have never forgotten them, and never will: 

‘“«* Bernadette, if you continue to mock us, I will let the 
commissary of police put you in prison.’ I looked at him 
astonished. 

“<« Vou are playing off the maivé,’ he continued. ‘I have just 
heard that the apparition you pretend to see at Massabielle has 
told you her name, and that you don’t remember it.’ 

“*Ves, M. le Curé; but I was afraid of making a mistake, 
so I said nothing to those who questioned me.’ 

“ «Once and for all, is it the Blessed Virgin?’ 

“¢T don’t think so, M. le Curé. It is the Immaculate Con- 
ception.’ 

“The Abbé Peyramale, who was very red, became suddenly 
very pale, and in a trembling voice said— 

“«Who taught you that word?’ 

“«The Lady.’ 

“* Vou never heard it before?’ 

““* Never, M. le Curé.’ 

“* You may go home. I want to be alone. Come back to- 
morrow morning after my Mass.’ 

“Crossing the Place de l’Eglise I was again surrounded by 
the crowd— 

“* Well, have you remembered the name of the Lady?’ 

“« Ves,’ I replied. 

“«« What is her name?’ 

“«The Immaculate Conception.’ 

“The crowd received this answer with shouts of laughter, 
and all declared it was the first time they had ever heard these 
words pronounced. 
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“Next day I was sent for by the Commissary of Police, M. 
Jacomet. My first thought was—‘Assuredly M. l’Abbé Peyra- 
male has put his threat in execution. He is going to have me 
imprisoned because my answer, faithfully rendered, has proved 
to him that I am not telling the truth.’ M. Jacomet received 
me with a smile on his lips. 

“It is time to tell the truth,’ he said to me several times. 
‘We will not disturb you, but you must tell us the truth.’ 

““* Yes, sir,’ I answered. 

“«The Lady spoke to you yesterday?’ 

et ef 

“« And she said—?’ 

“*T am the Immaculate Conception.’ 

“* What does that mean—the Immaculate Conception?’ 

*““*T don’t know, sir.’ 

“* You never heard that name pronounced in the church?’ 

** * Never.’ 

“*We shall see about that. Have you your prayer-book 
with you?’ 

“* No, sir.’ 

“Go and bring it.’ 

“TI ran home, and brought back my prayer-book. The com- 
missary examined it, and returned it to me after a quarter of 
an hour. M. l’Abbé Peyramale told me afterwards that M. 
Jacomet looked through it to find the words ‘Immaculate Con. 
ception,’ which were not to be found in the books of that time. 
An inquest was immediately opened at Bartrés and Lourdes, in 
order to know if those who frequented the church knew the 
words ‘Immaculate Conception.’ The inquest revealed the 
ignorance of the faithful. It had also another object. They 
wished to know if in the church of Bartrés or that of Lourdes 
there were any statue of the Virgin clothed like the Lady of 
Massabielle. They only found clumsy statues like the Spanish 
Madonnas. 

“« But, after all, where did you see a costume like that of 
the Lady?’ demanded M. Jacomet. 

“* Ah! sir,’ I replied, ‘nowhere. And if I had seen such a 
costume, I swear to you it would have been impossible to have 
seen a countenance like that of the Lady.’ 

“*Who was she like?’ 

“« Like no one on earth.’” 

This account from the lips of the voyante herself seems to 
us to carry a weight of testimony which leaves nothing to be 
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desired. Nevertheless, we will put on the stand our third wit- 
ness—the Fountain. 

It was attested by all the shepherds of Lourdes and its vicin- 
ity that previous to the apparitions no well or spring of any 
sort existed in the Grotto. Like that of Bethlehem, it was used 
as a place of shelter for both shepherds and flocks during the 
heavy storms which often overtook them; but the lack of water 
was found a great inconvenience. A shepherd named Davis at- 
tested his having spread the straw on which he slept over the 
very spot where the water now flows. When it first appeared 
it was thick and muddy—a fact which did not escape the cynics, 
whose very sneers have served to substantiate its supernatural 
origin. ‘Tell your Lady,” they would say to Bernadette, ‘that 
if she wants to give us a fountain, she had better give us clear 
water, and not a mud-puddle.” “Don’t trouble yourselves,” the 
child would reply. ‘The water will clear faster than you wish.” 
The authorities employed the services of an expert to ascertain 
whether there was any sign of a secret spring in the rock; but 
none could be found. Then those who believed began to sur- 
mise that the water, miraculously produced, must be miraculous 
in its effects; and this brings us to our last witness—the Mira- 
cles. , 

It would be impossible, within our limits, to enter in detail 
upon the cures wrought at Lourdes, or by its water. Our au- 
thor does so very circumstantially, giving the names and ad- 
dresses not only of scores and scores of persons cured, but also 
of the medical men—most of them infidels—who certified to 
their desperate and incurable ailments. It is not pleasant read- 
ing. In order to make the cases clear he has to enter upon 
very repulsive details; and the picture presented calls forcibly 
to mind what must have been seen in Judea when they gath- 
ered around our Lord, the blind, the lame, the paralytic, all 
who had any infirmity, that he might heal them. We shall 
only notice a few facts, and then wind up with two miracles, 
one wrought on the body, one on the soul, for miraculous 
conversions are among the wonders of Lourdes. 

The miracles that take place are not, as our author wittily 
remarks, attested by monks in the state of ecstasy. Under one of 
the arches of the Church of the Rosary is the Hall of Attesta- 
tion, which, during all the season of the pilgrimages, is in the 
hands of medical men, most of them free-thinkers, who, as 
may be supposed, make their attestations: under pressure of 
necessity rather than of good-will. These medical men are of 
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all countries and of all creeds—or no creeds. There are doc- 
tors from England, from Belgium, from America, Protestants as 
well as Catholics, with a large majority of no religion. Any 
doctor who wishes to do so may attach himself to the bureau, 
and examine the cases. On one occasion a Jewish doctor—and 
a Freemason at that—presented himself at the hall, and begged 
as a favor to be allowed to examine the so-called miracles. “A 
favor!” they said, “why, my dear fellow, you are at home 
here. Our motto is, ‘Open the door and walk in without 
knocking.’” In point of fact nothing is done sub rosa at 
Lourdes; everything is open and above-board. 

Another thing. Although among the multitude of cases 
many nervous diseases are cured, mone of these are allowed to 
be registered. However signal they may be, they are resolutely 
refused a place among the recorded miracles. Persons, therefore, 
who try to make out that the effect of the charming climate 
and exhilarating spectacle upon the nervous system of the pa- 
tient is the real source of the cures are “left out.” Fine cli- 
mate and exhilarating spectacles have little power over cancer- 
ous wounds, paralyzed limbs, and contorted spines. 

When the water of the miraculous fountain began to flow 
freely it naturally, as we have said, occurred to the people of 
Lourdes that it more than probably possessed miraculous power. 
A poor quarryman named Louis Bouriette, who had lost his 
sight twenty years before through the explosion of a mine, 
came to the Grotto, and, praying to the Blessed Virgin, bathed 
his eyes with the water. Instantly he recovered his sight; the 
right eye, which had been grievously wounded by a fragment 
of stone, being restored to perfect health. This was the first 
miracle wrought through the water of Lourdes. 

The following is of a different kind; we will give it in the 
words of our author: 

“One day a priest approached us in the Grotto, and point- 
ing out in the midst of the crowd an old man who was kneel- 
ing piously with arms crossed, ‘Question him,’ he said; ‘we call 
him the miraculé of the Virgin’s Smile.’ 

“We approached the pilgrim in question—M. le Comte de 
Bruissard—and with the best grace in the world he related to 
us his history. 

“*T was,’ said he, ‘at Cauterets at the time they were talking 
so much about the apparitions. I believed no more in the ap- 
paritions than I did in the existence of God. I was a debauché 
and, what is worse, an atheist. Having read in a journal of the 
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country that Bernadette had, on the 16th of July, beheld an 
apparition, and that the Virgin had smiled, I resolved to go to 
Lourdes out of curiosity, and to take the little voyante in fla- 
grante delicto in lying. 

“*T went to the house of the Soubirous, and found Berna- 
dette on the door-step, mending a black stocking. She ap- 
peared to me rather vulgar, yet her saddened features had a 
sort of sweetness. At my request she related to me her appa- 
ritions with a simplicity and confidence which struck me. Then 
I said to her, ‘How did she smile, this beautiful Lady?’ The 
little shepherdess looked at me with astonishment; then, after 
a moment’s silence—‘O sir!’ said she, ‘one must be of heaven 
to reproduce that smile.’ 

“*Could you not reproduce it for me? I am an unbeliever. 
I do not believe in your apparitions.’ 

“*The face of the child clouded, then a severe expression 
passed over it. 

“Then, sir, you think that I am a liar?’ 

“<«T felt myself disarmed. No; Bernadette was not a liar, 
and I was on the point of going on my knees to beg her par- 
don when she said— 

“«Since you are a sinner, I will reproduce for you the 
smile of the Virgin.’ 

“<The child slowly arose, joined her hands, and smiled—a 
celestial smile such as I have never seen on the lips of the 
most seductive of mortals. I saw her countenance illuminated 
by an inexplicable light. She continued to smile, her eyes 
turned towards heaven, while I knelt down before her con- 
vinced that I had seen the Virgin’s smile upon the counte- 
nance of the voyante. 

“«Since then I bear within me, in the depths of my soul, 
that divine smile. It has dried many tears. I have lost my 
wife and my two daughters, yet it seems to me I am not 
alone in the world. I live in the Smile of the Virgin.’” 
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THE DUAL OWNERSHIP OF LAND IN IRELAND 
A MYTH.* 









By REv. GEORGE MCDERMOT. 





s;N the 16th of April last the House of Commons 
appointed a Select Committee to inquire into 
and report upon the principles and practice of 
the Irish Land Commissioners and county court 
' judges in carrying out the fair-rent provisions of 
the Land Acts (among other matters referred to them) and to 
suggest such improvements in law or practice as they might 
deem desirable. 

The committee consisted of seventeen members. The 
Unionist party had a majority of one, if Mr. T. W. Russell 
were to vote on party lines, but throughout he voted against 
his party. All sections of the house were represented. Even the 
few Parnellite members had their representative in Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Morley, the Irish secretary, in accordance with the etiquette 
in such matters, was elected chairman. I am particular in 
mentioning these circumstances, first, because that committee is 
destined to be historic and to leave behind it far-reaching re- 
sults, and second, because it will be subjected to the fiercest 
criticism ever turned upon a similar body. 

I have no hesitation in saying that no committee since the 
trial of election petitions was handed over to the judges has 
produced such evidence in a portion of its members of the 
superiority of party and class interests to duty and principle 
as this exhibits in the action of the minority. I am sure they 
are all honorable men—every member of Parliament is “an 
honorable member’”— so I can only conclude that, where Irish 
tenants are concerned, the prejudices of class and the claims of 
party are paramount to every other consideration. 

Lest there should be any misconception as to the nature of 
the agrarian question of Ireland compared with that of England, 
I may say that there is not a feature in common between them. 
The traditional and historic character of the tenure of occupiers 
in both countries is as wide asunder as the poles. The 
English tenant began as a serf of the soil without one shred, 


* Report of the Majority of the Parliamentary Committee on the Irish Land Acts. 
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one particle of right except the will of his lord. Afterwards, 
when contracts of tenancy replaced the old servile relation, the 
farm was let to the tenant fully equipped as a going concern, 
as a hotel might be let, or a public house, or furnished lodg- 
ings. In Ireland, the tenant as one of the sept had an in- 
alienable title in the tribal lands. There might be a readjust- 
ment of boundaries or a new allocation of the tribal lands 
whenever the death of a holder without immediate heirs took 
place. This may have been inconvenient and at times oppressive, 
but the right to a holding somewhere in the district remained 
to the disturbed occupier. He was not at the mercy of a 
master who could drive him off the lands or retain him as he 
wished. This was the historic memory which the clansmen 
carried with them when the lands passed into the hands of the 
Cromwellian and Williamite adventurers. 

Moreover, they received nothing ‘from the Cromwellian or 
Williamite landlord but the permission to live upon the land 
and pay for the privilege. They had no homes, no farm build- 
ings. It was the wild common of nature on which they might 
sit down, marry, brood, and die, provided they paid rent, and 
that the landlord did not care to chase them off. Then the 
morasses began to be drained, and the mountain summits to 
change the gray of their granite for some tint of the verdure of 
the valleys; farm buildings and steadings, such as they were, to 
dot the country side, fences and hedge-rows to give a peaceful 
and comfortable aspect to landscapes which for a half-century 
had known nothing but the marching of hostile armies and the 
desolation caused by the fires which they kindled. 

To the general statement just made, I shall add one or 
two facts which will help in emphasizing the distinction be- 
tween the status of English tenants and that of Irish tenants. 
The estate of the predecessor in title of the Marquis of Bath 
and another in the County of Monahan was worth only £200 a 
year in the reign of James I. It yielded in 1868 more than 
450,000 a year. It consisted at the earlier period of swamp 
for the most part, in which the tenants had as their associates 
the coot and other water-fowl. Mr. Trench, who examined the 
estate-books as agent, testifies that during the whole of the 
period every improvement was effected by the tenants.* 

I found a somewhat similar state of things on the estates 
of the London Companies in Derry when, as judicial investiga- 


* This is the author of asensational book called Realities of Jrish Life; and any state- 
ment in favor of tenants can be trusted, for he is an eminently hostile witness. 
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tor of arrears, I had to inquire into the condition of their 
tenants. The rent of holdings had been increased between the 
beginning of the present century and the time I sat—1882-3— 
in some cases by more than twelve times the rent at the for- 
mer period. When the London Companies entered on their 
possessions, about the year 1610, the estates, including the valu- 
able fisheries, did not realize more than 41,800 a year, more than 
half of which came from the fisheries. In 1880 the rental was 
£160,000 a year, while the income from the fisheries had not 
increased beyond the figures of 1610. In other words, estates 
which produced a rental of less than £900 in 1610 yielded 
£160,000 in 1880, and that without one particle of expenditure 
from the absentee landlords who guttled and guzzled it in 
their civic celebrations. 

That these enormous advances in rent during so short a 
period were not exceptional must be gathered from the fact that, 
while the whole rental of Ireland in 1729 did not amount to 
%2,000,000, it stood in 1875 at the respectable figure of 
£15,000,000. The agricultural rental, or rather income, did not 
amount to this sum—because cities and towns must be ex- 
cluded—but it went very considerably beyond £13,000,000— 
very nearly to 414,000,000. Then again, the rental of 1729, to 
which allusion has been made, included a proportionally higher 
return from towns and cities in the earlier year. 

When, therefore, men like Mr. Lecky, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
other leading exponents of the Unionist cause, represent the 
Irish tenants as the spoiled children of legislation, while Parlia- 
ment has behaved like a stepmother to English tenants, the 
reader can estimate the value of their statements. There is no 
parallel between the circumstances of the two classes. The im- 
provements were all made by the Irish tenant, in no instance 
by his English brother. At once one sees, independently of 
any other consideration, that the former had an equitable inter- 
est in the land which owed most of its value to him—perhaps 
all its value to him. 

It was the policy of the successive acts which constitute 
the Land Code to give to this equitable interest a legal sanc- 
tion and authority. The object of the select committee was to 
ascertain how far they have succeeded. 

From the report of the majority it appears that the total 
number of fair-rent applications disposed of by the Land Com- 
mission, by the county courts, and by agreement from the pass- 
ing of the act of 1881 to March 31 last was 354,890. Of these 
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the total number of fair rents fixed was 294,654. The Land 
Commission courts fixed 157,178, the county courts 15,537, and 
102,902 rents were fixed by agreements between the landlord 
and tenant lodged with the Land Commission or the county 
courts. By section 40 of the act rents can be fixed by arbitra- 
tion, but there were only 37 dealt with in this manner. 

The report says: “It is worthy of notice that in these 37 
cases in which rents have been fixed by arbitration, the average 
reduction was 30.7 per cent., or one-half higher than the average 
reduction on the total rental dealt with by the courts and by 
agreements, which was 20.8 per cent.” 

The fact certainly is significant. It goes to prove that the 
landlords preferred to have recourse to the courts, and that the 
agreements were made under pressure put upon the tenants. 
That this was the character of the agreements will appear more 
clearly by and by. 

With regard to rents fixed by the Land Commission the 
average reduction by chief commission and sub-commission taken 
together was in the case of yearly tenancies 21.2 per cent. The 
average reduction in the county courts was 23.4. or 2.2 more 
than the corresponding reduction given by the Land Commission 
courts. The average reduction made by agreements has been 
17.7. It can be inferred that these agreements were not volun- 
tary; that, in point of fact, the tenants were compelled to enter 
into them, either because they feared protracted litigation and 
its attendant expense, or that they stood in some way within 
the landlords’ power. 

The report says: “There is to be observed a still more re- 
markable difference between the reductions made in rents fixed 
by agreement and those settled by arbitration. As we have 
noted, the average reduction made by agreements lodged with 
the Land Commission was 17.7; . . . but the average reduc- 
tion was no less than 30.7 in cases of rents determined by arbi- 
tration.” 

It goes on to point out that more than two-thirds of the 
agreements were made from the year ending August, 1882, to 
that ending August, 1885. In those years the reductions in the 
courts were much smaller than in subsequent years and down to 
the present time; and then proceeds: “ The evidence given be- 
fore your committee as to the course of prices and the cost of 
production between 1881 and 1885 have been since 1886, and are 
at the present time, materially excessive.” 

The report next calls attention to a paper handed in by Mr. 
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W. F. Bailey, legal assistant commissioner. It furnishes examples 
of fifty cases in his district in which agreements had been made 
between landlords and tenants within the period from 1882 to 1887, 
but the agreements, not having been filed as required by rule, 
were not binding between the parties, and the tenants came in- 
to court to have fair rents fixed in 1893 and 1894. “The re- 
sult demands particular attention,” the report justly observes. 
The old rents in the fifty cases had amounted to £790. The 
reductions made by agreement amounted to £142, leaving the 
rents as agreed upon 4648. When the tenants came into court 
the £648 was further reduced by 4168, bringing down the judi- 
cial rents to £480. “Thus, after an average reduction of 18 per 
cent. had been made by the agreements, a further reduction of 
20 per cent. was ordered by the court.” 

A similar paper was handed in by another legal assistant 
commissioner and printed as part of the evidence. It was 
only owing to the omission to file these agreements the court 
was able to intervene; but the incidents shed a flood of light 
on the real character and value of the voluntary agreements be- 
tween landlords and tenants fixing fair rents. 

From the passing of the act of 1881 the landlords did all 
they could to render its provisions nugatory. Possessing wealth 
and social influence, they had every advantage over their needy 
and humble opponents. The social influence operated in a sub- 
tle but powerful manner. If assistant commissioners reduced 
rents with boldness they were denounced in the landlord press, 
which is supposed in England to reflect the opinion of the loyal 
portion of the community. They were held up among their own 
class as favorers of the refractory and dishonest masses who 
were endeavoring to escape from their legal obligations by terror- 
ism. It appears that the sub-commissions upon the whole were 
very free from the stigma of aiding the tenants, and must be 
deemed to have exercised their judicial functions in the very 
teeth of the principal act, in order to assign to the landlords a 
great part of the interest of the tenants. 

In this connection I shall quote from a very suggestive 
paragraph one or two points which will tend to illustrate some 
of the means by which a statute, intended to be greatly ameli- 
orative of the state of the agricultural population, has done so 
little to bring about the improved condition of the tenants and 
as a consequence the public tranquillity expected from it. “The 
system of rehearing on all questions of value is one of the 
causes which, in our opinion, deter tenants from making appli- 
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cation to have fair rents fixed.” It gives the grounds for the 
opinion, and I think the bare statement of them justifies it. 

The rehearing—it is right to explain—is something in the 
nature of an appeal from a sub-commission court to the head 
commission. All the evidence given in the court below and 
any other evidence that may be forthcoming is to be received. 
In an appeal strictly so-called, the reception of additional evi- 
dence would not be allowed. Both parties should make their 
case before the court of first instance, so far as evidence, and 
stand or fall by it. But the head commission was in reality a 
court of first instance and not a court of appeal, so that the 
person in the situation of respondent might be in the dark 
concerning the new evidence he had to meet. 

What the report then states as leading to the opinion ex- 
pressed above is that the system of rehearing “entails grievous 
delays, it protracts uncertainty; it imposes heavy costs, oppres- 
sive to a humble class of suitors; it necessitates expenditure 
out of all proportion to the practical result.” This is a very 
severe judgment on this very important part of the practice 
and procedure under the act of 1881. It is hardly too much to 
say that the effects cited would be enough to defeat the policy 
of the act. Reading the provisions of the statute, you see that 
the legislature intended that rent is to be fixed on an inquiry 
which should take into account the tenant’s improvements and 
the value of his interest in the holding, and that no rent should 
be payable either on these improvements or that interest. 
This would seem to be clear enough. The improvements made 
by the tenant (and “tenant” included his predecessors in title) 
were to be his own property. If, as on the Draper’s Company’s 
estate in the County Derry, a rental of 45,000 a year in 1808 
grew to £16,000 in 1845 by the labor and expenditure of the 
tenants, one would suppose, if the provision cited were then in 
force, a tenant paying £16 a year rent would be entitled to 
have it reduced to 45 a year. But the Land Commission, 
according to its method of estimating the tenant’s right, would 
only reduce it to about £12 16s. 2d. 

There is clearly some flaw here both in the act and its 
authoritative interpretation—later on I shall point out what the 
flaw is—but I desire to give the grounds as stated by them- 
selves the committee had for concluding that the system of 
rehearing deterred tenants from applying to have fair rents 
fixed. “The rents fixed by the sub.commissions in the 10,655 
cases subjected to rehearing amounted to £431,398; the net 
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result of the rehearings was to increase this amount by 41,282, 
or only 0.2 per cent.” 

It is estimated that the appeals from county court judges 
and the rehearings from sub-commissions cost £250,000. If we 
allow £28,000 to the appeals, a liberal allowance as their pro- 
portion, it will be found that to gain an addition of one-fiftieth 
to the rent fixed a cost was incurred which would be almost 
excessive if the rent were doubled on the rehearing. It must 
be clear from this that the Irish landlords were resolved to die 
hard, and that their tenacity was not without its effect on their 
kinsmen and allies in the service of the Land Commission. 

The leading case of Adams vs. Dunseath, decided, by her 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal, on appeal from a judgment of the 
Land Commission, laid down that the interpretation of the enact- 
ment, “no rent isto beallowed . . . in respect of the tenant’s 
improvements,” was that the tenant is entitled to an annual per- 
centage of indefinite amount on his outlay in making the im- 
provement, but that any remainder of letting value due to his 
improvement is to be divided between him and the landlord. 
The very complex code which is interwoven with the act of 
1881 may have made that the correct meaning of the words 
above. In that decision unquestionably a minority of the 
judges of appeal, strong by great legal learning and ability, held 
that this recondite and mysterious meaning was not the true 
one, but the words were to be interpreted in their ordinary 
sense. 

But one thing appears in favor of the tenant from the above 
decision, namely, that whatever residue over and above the out- 
lay on his improvements there was should be shared with the land- 
lord. That is to say, the remainder of the letting value result- 
ing from his improvements beyond the percentage on the cost 
of making them was to be divided, according to the discretion 
of the Land Commission, between him and the landlord, regard 
being had to the interest of the landlord and tenant respec- 
tively. 

The committee find, though “this judgment, delivered in 
1882, has been the law since then and is now the law, and 
during the interim of twelve years has been binding upon all 
administrators of the Land Act,” that the practice is to give the 
landlord, after allowing the tenant a percentage on his outlay, 
any remainder of letting value due to the tenant’s improve- 
ments. Several of the official witnesses proved this practice; and 
that it is the. practice is abundantly clear from the basis on 
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which the rent is fixed—that rent which an outsider having no- 
interest in the holding, no right of any kind in it, would pay for 
the use and occupation. 

Yet Irish landlords and their champions were for ever talk- 
ing of the confiscation of their property, the iniquitous legisla- 
tion by which their tenants were forced upon them as partners. 
It is now put beyond all question that the practice which has 
grown up in the Land Commission court has made the dual 
ownership a myth, that all that the complicated machinery of 
the Land Code has secured to the tenant is the dubious advan- 
tage of perpetuity of tenure as long as he is able to pay a 
rack rent for the land which he has virtually created. 


THE SUFFERING SOULS. 
3y W. J. O'REILLY. 


EZ HOSE souls who for themselves 
can naught beseech 
From Him—the Mighty One, 
the sinner’s friend, 
Ask us, to whom His ear He deigns to 
-— lend, 
i That we this month remember our friends 
/ each ; 
Who though not lost, yet Heaven forbade 
to reach 
Until, as Holy Church doth now com- 
mend, 
The Christian’s humble prayers to Hea- 
ven ascend ; 
To quench the wrath that now those souls 
doth bleach, 
And send them spotless to the King of 
kings ; 
Where, humbly bowing, each some friend recalls ; 
Ah, yes! a friend who oft for him did pray 
To Jesus—Sov’reign Master of all things. 
And now, in turn, before his Lord he falls, 
Entreating for this pilgrim on the way. 
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MEN OF LETTERS AND EARLY TRAINING. 
By W. R. CLAXTON. 


=—)*T is an opinion, generally entertained, that what a 
man is bred to, is what he will best do; and, 
however true this may be in other cases, there is 
one class of men whose career seems to show 
that the rule is not of universal application. 

Confining our attention to Great Britain, and selecting only 
a few examples, we find the very remarkable fact that, of her 
many men of letters, scarcely any of them started out in life to 
be a poet, a novelist, or an historian. For the most part these 
men, to whom every reader of English owes an unpayable 
debt of gratitude, commenced their adult career as soldiers, 
lawyers, clergymen, or doctors. And, what is no less surprising, 
most of them adopted literature because of unmistakable 
failure in their several professions. 

Chaucer was a soldier and man of affairs; and not until he 
was about sixty years of age did he write the Canterbury 
Tales. He had held public office; he had been confined in 
prison for political reasons; and it was only after abandoning 
the course of life that he seemed destined, in his young days, to 
carry on to the end of the chapter, that he gained his true 
goal in literature. 

Shakspere does not seem to have been an eminent success 
at his father’s highly respectable trade, to follow which he was 
brought home from school. 

“Rare Ben Jonson” soon grew weary of his stepfather’s 
useful employment, and tried his luck as a soldier in the Low 
Countries. Next he appeared as an actor, and that not suc- 
ceeding, he retired from the stage, to enrich it with his “ Every 
Man in his Humour.” 

Sir John Suckling, whose verse about the feet “like little 
mice’? must mike him the object of every gallant’s gratitude, 
was both a soldier and politician. 

Spenser was one of the few who seem to have felt the 
divine afflatus from early life, and was allowed to follow his 
proper bent from the time that he entered Cambridge. 

Bacon’s fame rests, not upon the lawyer but upon the 
philosopher. Law, in conjunction with politics, was the means 
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used for gaining lucre, much of it the filthiest. Literature was 
the one disinterested affection of his life. ‘ Libraries,” as he 
says, “are the shrines where all the relics of the ancient saints, 
full of true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, are 
preserved .and repose.’’ If, only, he had worshipped exclusively 
at those shrines! 

Hakluyt was a clergyman, but it is not as a preacher that 
the world knows him. One might think, from reading his 
volumes, that all his life had been spent in voyages. 

Camden was a school-master, but how little of his reputa- 
tion is due to the Greek grammar that he prepared for his pupils. 

Hobbes, after leaving Oxford, became tutor to Lord Caven- 
dish, but it was not from such occupation that he conceived 
the opinions professed in the Leviathan. 

Burton, as rector of a country parish, would probably never 
have been known. It was only by that quaint old volume, Zhe 
Anatomy of Melancholy, that he made his name to occupy a 
place in the memory of his countrymen, and of all lovers of 
original conceits. 

Milton, even in his university days, was distinctly a man of 
letters. And yet until he had reached his fiftieth year, when 
he began Paradise Lost, he was more of a Puritan baiting the 
pope and prelacy, and a republican denouncing royalists, than 
devoted to his muse. 

Dryden seems to have started out in life a writer, and to 
have never attempted to pursue any other calling. 

But the list of Britain’s lords of the pen need be extended 
no further; for, as it was with these early ones, so it has been, 
except in rare cases, with their successors. The men that have 
done most to glorify the English tongue have entered upon 
life with far other, and more economical, aims than the enlight- 
enment and happiness of their kind. 

How did it happen that those who had the control, in 
infancy and early childhood, of her poets, her historians, her 
novelists, her philosophers—in a word, her men of letters, failed 
to see that in these children England had a treasure, in com- 
parison with which all her material wealth was nothing worth, 
so that their intellects might have been allowed to expand 
without any let or hindrance? 

Or, was it only because of the absence of success that 
attended their efforts in the various professions and trades in 
which they first sought to gain a living, that these men them- 
selves became conscious of their power? 
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Whatever be the true explanation, the fact remains that, 
notwithstanding the untowardness of their early surroundings, 
they finally became the pride and glory of the race. 

Difficult as it is, and from the nature of things it ever must 
be, to discover in the earliest manifestation of an infant's intel- 
ligence just what he or she is best fitted to become, surely 
careful and minute observation, having this single end in view, 
cannot fail to detect at least some slight indication of what 
the child is most prone toward in the life of the intellect. 

That most extraordinary and oft-quoted example of definite 
intellectual training, begun in earliest childhood, John Stuart 
Mill, shows what apparently unlimited results can be achieved 
in this direction. 

James Mill seems to have thought that the normal human 
intellect, if taken in hand early enough, may, like modeller’s 
wax, be moulded into any desired form, and as he wished his 
son to be a philosopher, like himself, he conducted the child’s 
education so as to attain that end. 

The experiment succeeded, but, for all this, the whole course 
of Stuart Mill’s intellectual life goes far to show that, if only 
by a lucky accident, the discipline to which he was subjected 
was on the lines laid down by nature. What effect such an 
education attempted, say, on Goldsmith would have had, is a 
question more easily asked than answered. Assuming that the 
treatment accorded to Stuart Mill was, at most, an undue 
strain, but always in the right direction, of course the result 
attained, if a like education were attempted upon a less gifted 
child, would not have been nearly so satisfactory, and indeed 
would probably have been fatal. 

One thing, however, in the strange case seems clear, and 
that is that, given a child with a marked predilection for some 
one form of intellectual activity, a vast deal can be done to 
develop it beyond what it would ever arrive at if left to itself. 

Perhaps such a forcing process would be less successful if 
applied to a child whose imagination dominated his reason, 
because, on the one hand, of the danger of making the creatures 
of his fancy seem too real, or, on the other, of producing con- 
fusion among the inhabitants of his imagination. While the 
power of the intellect seems to be well-nigh unbounded, that of 
the imagination must always be limited by the data of the 
senses. Hence, not only the kind, but the degree, of training 
that would be helpful to one “born” a philosopher, would be 
harmful to one “born” a poet. 
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This all goes to show what immense care should be taken in 
the direction given to the first human manifestation of the 
infant, even if it shows nothing more. 

But a something full of interest is, that each of these great 
writers of England, whatever was his life, whether joyful or 
sad, was not made like any other man, through mere similarity 
of environment or occupation. 

Hakluyt and Burton were equally clergymen, but there is 
very little in common between the writer of the travels and 
the author of the Axatomy of Melancholy. 

Indeed, in no essential particular is it possible to trace 
similarity of effect from mere apparent similarity of cause, in 
any of the great writers. That there was always present some- 
thing hidden, working with or against what is open to the 
sight in their several careers, is just as evident as that each 
one's activity took on a form different from that ‘of his fellow- 
laborers in the field of literature. ; 

That something, by whatever name it be called, is what 
made each one himself. 

It is that which made Milton the author of Paradise Lost, 
and Pope the author of the “ssay on Man. 

Neither of these two very conspicuous examples of peculiarly 
English poetry has anything in common with the other, except 
that they are both addressed to the head, rather than to the 
heart, of humanity. 

In certain external aspects, however, there was much alike in 
the early life of Milton and Pope. Each of them began to 
write in the morning of his youth, and each of them was a 
serious student during those years when most boys are much 
more bent upon mischief than upon books. 

But for all this, how different was their work, and their purpose! 

That humanity is plastic to a marked degree there can be 
no doubt; but, in spite of this, certain individual men seem to 
be independent of their surroundings. However genius may be 
defined—and defined it has been over-much—in its essence it 
must surpass all attempts to measure it, because in its essence 
it transcends the comprehension of the would-be definer. Even 
if one genius try to discover wherein consists the distinguishing 
greatness of another, he must fail in his effort, for the reason 
that no genius is one of a body of men that can be classified, 
but is a complete whole in himself. Were it otherwise genius 
would be nothing more than exceptional talent, in any depart- 
ment. At most, the common run of mankind can only re- 
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cognize the existence of a certain something, in a few of their 
fellows, that rises high up above the level upon which they 
stand, and which eludes their most eager and searching gaze. 

We ordinary mortals can see what these exalted beings do, 
but we cannot hope to see how they do it. 

To return again to the question how an exceptional child 
should be treated, in the first revelation that he makes of him- 
self, is to present a very difficult problem. 

If it be no easy task to know how to best direct the 
awakening intelligence of a child merely gifted beyond the 
average of children, how almost, if not quite, impossible it is to 
do aught than harm to one that is of a different, and entirely 
superior, order of humanity. To attempt even to direct such 
an intelligence seems, in itself, almost an absurdity, as being 
like an effort of a dwarf to support a giant. If, then, a parent 
could, without prejudice, be assured that his child were truly a 
genius, it seems that the best he could do for his future 
would be simply to supply whatever the child’s mind and 
heart craved. But the trouble is that the parent generally has 
some prejudice where the child is concerned, and therefore his 
best intentions lead him to adopt a course of training that may 
be most harmful. 

Luckily, as genius is so far superior to the highest talent 
as to be even unmeasurable by it, so it is so superior to its en- 
vironment as to rise triumphant over it, in time. The chief 
cause for regret is that genius may be delayed in displaying it- 
self by unfavorable conditions, but this seems almost inevitable. 
If a very young lad display unusual interest in, say, history, 
not for its stirring events but for its record of humanity, or 
if he show a decided love for any of the material sciences, it 
may be safe enough to supply him, during his youth, with stan- 
dard works upon the subject that engrosses him, for in the case 
of history, and the material sciences alike, the subject is con- 
fined to facts of experience. When, on the other hand, the 
youth shows a predilection for metaphysics, whether in the 
moral or mental order, it is far more difficult to determine how 
best to supply what is most fitting; and this is true because, 
while metaphysics have a distinct human bearing, and therefore, 
like the other sciences, have to do with objects of experience, 
their principal subject is eternal and absolute truth. Indeed, 
without metaphysics, history and the material sciences—except 
in so far as one should confine itself to a simple narration of 
human actions, and the other to a simple statement of the re- 
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sults of observation and experiment—would be impossible. Hence 
it would seem that to guide aright the studies of a youth, in the 
former department of knowledge, would be a much easier task 
than an effort to the like end in the latter. 

As for the budding poet, unless a parent would risk the 
chance of making of his son a mere imitator of one of the mas- 
ters’ melody or versification, it would require the most careful dis- 
crimination in the choice of models to be placed in the lad’s hands. 

As in all other departments of the world of letters, the 
poetic genius could, and would, rise triumphant over his un- 
toward circumstances, but the mere poet of talent might be 
crushed by undesirable training. 

If Pope had been less great than he was, it seems probable 
that he would have become a mere imitator by his delight in 
Dryden. Even as he was, he often used the melody of his fa- 
vorite as a tune for his own verse. 

When one considers how unconsciously the thoughts of others 
come to be accepted, often, as one’s own thoughts, it certainly 
behooves a parent with an exceptional child to take care that 
he be not brought into very frequent contact with the works 
of any particular writer; lest, by intimacy with and fondness 
for the author, the child imbibe so much from him as to crowd 
out whatever of originality he may have. 

Without any hope to solve the problem of what is the best 
training to give a child of promise, it seems at least probable 
that one step in the right direction would be diversity of read- 
ing, in the scope of his special gift. Whether, on the other hand, 
this even diversified specialization of training might not tend to 
weaken the other faculties than the one exercised by it, is a 
question worthy of serious thought. Perhaps if it were pursued 
during only the first few years of the child’s intellectual activity 
and then discontinued, to be followed by a more general course 
of instruction, the results would be, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Much, of course, would depend upon the child himself. If 
he were a genius, then he would surmount any and every un- 
favorable condition ; but if he were only gifted above others, a 
mistaken treatment applied to him might result in his complete 
undoing. 

After the years of childhood have passed the boy necessarily 
must, in very great measure, be left to himself. But just then 
will he probably be most affected by the training of his childhood. 

Whatever direction his mental activity has been given, in its 
awakening, it will probably pursue, and then will begin to 
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appear the poet, the philosopher, the historian, or whatever else 
he may have in him. 

After all, it may be that the best thing to do with a child 
that seems to be exceptional is to treat him as though he were 
distinctly commonplace. For, as we have already noticed, the 
great men of letters in all their manifestations, so far at least 
as England is concerned, were for the most part, as children, 
treated as though they were of no special value. 

Is it possible, then, that the neglect, the hard rubs, and the 
other seemingly adverse luck that accompanied them in their 
outset, were so many means necessary to the development of 
their greatness ? 

Who knows? If this be so, then the father that has a child 
apparently superior to other children, instead of trying to nur- 
ture and encourage the child’s talents, would do well to treat 
him as though he were quite like ordinary children. Many men 
whose work in letters has made them famous have done some 
of the best of it under stress and strain, and this seems to af- 
ford some ground for belief in the spur, not only for horse 
but man; and yet one cannot help the feeling that peace of 
soul is necessary for the best effort of the soul. 

It is impossible to say what effect other circumstances than 
his own would have upon any man; and so one cannot tell 
how far the particular experience of any individual has contri- 
buted to his essential self. 

Shakspere, in his way; Newton, in his, seem so far above 
the heads of ordinary humanity, that one almost hesitates to 
speculate as to the possibility of their being greater than they 
were if they had hada different environment. 

And yet when one considers how many writers there have 
been and are, and of them how comparatively few have added 
much to the real intellectual or moral treasures of the race, one 
can scarcely refrain from wishing at least that of the many the 
greater number had been prevented from wasting their own 
time on that for which they seem so ill-fitted, and the time of 
the many readers who peruse books simply because they fall in- 
to their hands. ° . 

Complaint is often made that, relatively speaking, so few 
persons read anything; but the truth appears to be that most 
persons read too much, and think too little. It is not venturing 
much to say that if all the readers of trash were to be enrolled 
in an army they would present an alarmingly large proportion 
of the whole population. And the very reason that so much 
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trash is read is precisely because most men abhor to think. 
What they crave is mere excitement of their imaginations, 
whether it be induced by intoxicating liquor or intoxicating 
print, for equally, in each case, the result is produced without 
mental effort. 

In this day of societies for the prevention of so many other 
things, why is there none for the prevention of pseudo men of 
letters ? 





TWO SONGS UNSUNG. 


By M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN. 


ye a RING me a song from out thy harp,” she said 

\' Unto the wordless poet, musing there ; 

{} ©Yet not a chord rose on the waiting air, 

Nor song uplifted as the maiden pled ; 
But lower bent the grave, denying head, 
Worshipping the lilies on her brow, with ne’er 
A blossom crushed—their perfume everywhere 
About the life, through aisles of lilies led. 
How could his notes, with all their power, bring 
The beauty of those lily-laden days, 
The incense of those lily-guarded ways? 
So let his harp its reverent silence sing, 
Knowing its best and purest music could 
Not reach her high, white grace of maidenhood. 


“Strike from your harp a song!” the wanton cried. 
The poet sounded all his strings; but still 

No harmony along the chords would thrill. 

And when he all its hopeless discords tried, 

He laid the jarring instrument aside. 

She lightly laughed: “ You use your art but ill; 
And cannot e’en a little moment fill 

With melody.” The poet only sighed, 

To miss from off her brow the stately flower; 
While rose around her all the poisoned breath 
Of lilies broken or sin-crushed to death. 

“My harp was silenced by your maiden power— 
Not sweet enough to sing you then, I vow; 

Nor sad enough to sing you, woman, now.” 
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THE PROPOSED AGNOSTIC AMENDMENT TO OUR 
STATE CONSTITUTION. 


By REv. THOMAS MCMILLAN. 


7 ROFOUND students of social science recognize 
the dangers that threaten the peace and welfare 
of the commonwealth from the alarming growth 
of anarchy. Only a very small number of those 
devoted to the investigation of modern sociology 

attempt to seek out the causes for this increased strength of the 
dangerous classes. A rudimentary study of the question should 
convince any candid mind, honestly seeking for evidence, that 
the anarchist can easily gain adherents for his wild theories 
wherever the teaching of the Christian religion is unknown. In- 
tellectually there is a close kinship between the anarchist and 
the agnostic. The latter, so far as he can be induced to make 
any affirmation, endeavors to show that as God is unknown or 
unknowable, rational beings are exempted from the study of re- 
ligious truth. Hence the efforts of the church in maintain- 
ing teaching agencies for the promulgation of the Gospel are 
of no value in his estimation, and should be opposed in every 
enlightened country. The prevalence of such a theory among 
the discontented toilers who bear the burdens of the day pre- 
pares the way logically for the anarchist. Religion is his most 
formidable obstacle; it is removed out of sight from the domain 
of thought by the agnostic. 

In a recent volume one of our most accomplished Catholic 
writers shows very plainly that “the state is not a machine 
dealing with dead matter. It is an organization of living men, 
in many of whom the hopes and the fears with which religion 
is concerned supply the mightiest and most masterful motives 
of their lives. The security and order of the state are the con- 
ditions of civilized life. It is manifest—all history teaches the 
lesson—that religion, more than anything else, makes for or 
against that security and order. It is the greatest instrument 
of union or division. It may be either peace or a sword” (The 
Claims of Christianity, by William Samuel Lilly, p. 230). 

By the hasty action of the majority of the committee on 
education in the New York Constitutional Convention, endorsed 
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by the final vote of its delegates, an important victory has been 
gained for agnosticism. Henceforth, should this amendment be 
adopted by the vote of the people, the teaching of “any de- 
nominational tenet or doctrine” renders “any school or institu- 
tion of learning” liable to examination or inspection. The 
school which is guilty of such a heinous offence wholly or in 
part, directly or indirectly, is to be deprived of any hope of 
compensation from public taxation, regardless of the conscien- 
tious convictions of its patrons, or the, value of its instruction 
in the secular branches of knowledge. Any institution of learn- 
ing under denominational control, no matter how distinguished 
may be the citizens exercising this control, is to be assigned 
to a place unworthy of notice. This proscription against every 
denomination is to be a new duty for the Empire State, which 
is empowered to act as supreme judge of the essential requi- 
sites of a tenet or doctrine. 

It is safeto say that not one of the delegates of the conven- 
tion, even among the numerous learned lawyers who took part 
in the discussion, claimed to have a complete knowledge of the 
mysterious ramifications of the agnostic amendment. Certainly 
no intelligible explanation has been given for the use of the 
word “or” eleven times in a condensed statement proposed as 
a luminous declaration of the separation of church and state. 
Nothing akin to this new declaration of what the State must 
do can be found in the records of previous legislation on this 
subject. As a curiosity in legal literature it is here presented 
for inspection. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 


“ Article IX.—Sec. 4.—Neither the State nor any subdivision 
thereof shall use its property or credit or any public money, or 
authorize or permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, in 
aid or maintenance, other than for examination or inspection, 
of any school or institution of learning, wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination, or in 
which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

During one stage of the prolonged discussion there was a 
most vigorous condemnation of section four from delegates be- 
longing to different Protestant denominations: the vote was 
sixty-eight to seventy-one in favor of its acceptance. At a crit- 
ical point of the debate while this vote was going on President 
Choate aroused the fears of unwary delegates by announcing in 
explanation of his vote that he had discovered “the rankest sec- 
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tarianism” in a motion proposed by delegate Cassidy, whose 
religious preference is for the Baptist Church. No one would 
expect from a Baptist “the rankest sectarianism.” Then the A. 
P. A. spectre was introduced by President Choate in these words: 
“There are those who believe—I am not one of them—that 
a great foreign hierarchy is attempting to extend the influence 
of its religion and its power over the institutions of this State.” 
One thing particularly noticeable in this and other utterances 
from President Choate regarding the foreign element of our 
population was the gratuitous assumption that nothing else but 
his narrow view would be tolerated by the people of New York 
State. Before the people or any of their representatives can 
form a just judgment, they need all the evidence on this ques- 
tion accurately presented. 


A STATE-MADE CHURCH. 


Mr. Gilbert gave utterance to a strange medley of opinions 
evidently prepared for the higher instruction of clergymen hav- 
ing little to do except to draw large salaries. While admitting 
that Mr. Gerry was right in saying that irreligion leads to an- 
archy, he seemed quite sure that the people of his district could 


teach obedience to God, obedience to the Constitution, and 
obedience to law better than any existing denomination. He 
has no misgivings on the matter because his plan is as broad 
as “the great sky above,” not requiring “figures or details.” 
These are his words: ‘I maintain this proposition, namely, that 
there should be religious instruction in the schools of the State 
of New York. What do I mean by religious instruction as ap- 
plied to schools? I will tell you exactly what I do not mean. 
I do not mean anything that is sectarian or denominational.” 
He did not state whether the existence of God and the Ten 
Commandments would be ruled out, because taught by every de- 
nomination of Christians. What Mr. Gilbert really wants is a 
new nullifidian sect which shall be unlike all others in having 
his personal approval and the authority of the State. 

Mr. E. R. Brown reminded the convention that many reli- 
gious academies, founded by the churches, “ have been the bea- 
con lights in the rural districts of the State of New York for a 
hundred years, controlled by Methodists, controlled by Baptists, 
controlled by the Presbyterians very largely, controlled in some 
instances by the Roman Catholics.” 

Mr. McDonough contributed to the discussion valuable sta- 
tistics, prepared by an official of the Regents, showing that the 
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school laws of Ireland, England, Scotland, Germany, France, 
Austria, Belgium, Hungary, and other countries of Europe, as 
well as Canada, contained just provisions for religious training 
by the various denominations. He made clear the fact so often 
ignored with malice aforethought, that nowhere has the State 
been requested to pay for religion. Public funds are devoted 
to paying the expenses of teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and other secular branches prescribed in the course of public in- 
struction. Christians worthy of the name desire the glory as 
well as the burden of making known the saving truths of the 
Gospel. 
IT IS AGAINST ALL RELIGION. 


He continues in this strain, after announcing that politically 
he has been a life-long Republican: 

“What have the churches of this State done to the people 
that would lead us to think them so wicked that we should con- 
demn them in the Constitution? What offence, I say, have they 
committed? Are you afraid of your liberties? Are you afraid 
if children are educated in the religion of their parents that they 
will destroy your liberties? You are aiming here at religious bod- 
ies and religious bodies only. Why, three years ago, one of the 
most eminent gentlemen of this State, who was a candidate for 
the nomination for governor, was turned down in a Republican 
Convention because he had written against religion. Now you 
propose to enact here an amendment in the Constitution that 
is an attack on all religious bodies. Why, if you said there 
should be no State aid in any schools in which socialism is en- 
couraged, that there should be no State aid in any school in 
which nihilism is encouraged, or in any school in which anarchy 
is encouraged, and you embodied that in a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution and went to the people with it, every one 
in the State would say that your work amounted to a condem- 
nation of anarchy, of nihilism, of socialism. What do you do 
now? You go to the people and say: ‘ Not a dollar of aid to 
any school in which religion is taught.’ That is a condemnation 
of religion. 

“Your proposed amendment says that no money is to be 
appropriated for ‘institutions’ of learning wholly or partly 
under the control or direction of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. Any 
denominational tenet or doctrine? Very well; take away the 
distinctive doctrines of the Baptists, take away the distinctive 
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doctrines or tenets of the Methodists, take away the distinctive 
tenets of the Presbyterians, of the Episcopalians, of the Catho- 
lics, etc., and what have you left? What will schools teach? 
They will teach a state-made religion. It is a union of the 
church and state, instead of a separation.” 















THE ECONOMIC VIEW. 





He puts the argument from an economic point of view in 
this way : 

“There are in the common schools of this State, according 
to the census of 1890—I take the United States census— 
1,042,160 children. There are in public schools not common 
7,810. There are in private schools, exclusive of parochial, 
77,000. There are in parochial schools of this State 119,242 
children educated. Of these, the Baptists have 1,991, the 
Catholics 108,152, the Lutherans 8,620, the Methodists 2,312, 
the Presbyterians 848, Protestant-Episcopal 3,736; all others, 
3,147. Now, there are 108,000 Catholic children, about one- 
tenth as many as are in all the common schools of the State, 
educated in parochial schools, without costing this State one 
penny. Of these, there are 40,000 in New York City. It costs 
thirty dollars per head to educate a child in the common 
schools of New York City per annum. The Catholics educate 
40,000 of them without costing the State one dollar. That is 
$1,200,000 a year that the State is saved. If they had to erect 
buildings for these 40,000 children, the City of New York 
would have to build at least thirty new school-houses, and with 
the enormous cost of property there, these school-houses would 
cost on a fair estimate $3,500,000. The annual interest on this 
sum is $175,000 at five per cent. interest. There is a saving, 
then, on interest, of $175,000. Outside the City of New York 
the 68,000 children educated, at fifteen dollars per head, would 
cost $1,020,000, and to provide them with school-houses would 
cost $1,000 000, the annual interest of which, at five per cent., 
would amount to $50,000 more; so that there is a total annual 
saving to the public by these parochial schools of $2,445,000; 
and Catholics ought to have credit for that. They are giving 
this to the State of New York. They are paying their taxes 
for the public schools also, and they do this for conscience’ 
sake.” 

The final vote which sanctioned the educational amendment 
in the Constitutional Convention was the brief triumph of a 
majority not well informed on the facts of the case. It is to 
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be desired that the verdict of the people condemning it will 
give new courage to those who still hope, amid pessimistic wail- 
ings, for the triumph of justice and intelligence in establishing a 
common-school system broad enough to safeguard the interests 
of the State, and to utilize the volunteer forces under denomi- 
national control. 


IT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


The Constitution of the United States plainly sets forth as 
one of its basic principles that “‘No religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 

“Congress shall make no laws respecting the establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

“No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” 

The first article of the Constitution adopted by New York 
in 1777 contains these words: “The free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship without discrimination 
or preference shall for ever be allowed in this State to all man- 
kind.” 


PROTESTANTS ALSO CONDEMN IT. 


Some indications of the strong arguments urged by Mr. 
Cassidy, whose religious convictions are not at all with the 
Catholic Church, together with two notable letters from eminent 
Protestants, will furnish evidence of a clear grasp of first princi- 
ples by earnest minds outside of the Catholic Church. 

“T am opposed to this amendment as proposed by the com- 
mittee on education,” Mr. Cassidy says, ‘‘ because I believe it to 
be unconstitutional, a surrender to bigotry and fanaticism, and 
at war with the generally accepted doctrine of separation of 
church and state. It merely seeks to outlaw some of the 
agencies in the State, because of their religious character. The 
principle involved in the separation of church and state is that 
the State, of right, exists merely for civil ends; that it should 
have nothing whatever to do with religion; that it should make 
no inquiries of its citizens, servants, or agents whether such 
and such religious tenets are held by them or not. 

“The State ought never to consent to run with the blood- 
thirsty dogs eager to chase down their religious prey. Churches 
are not exercising the most deadly influences in government 
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to-day, and yet from the manner these A. P. A. dogs are 
barking you would think that no other influences for evil could 
equal them. 

“A church, though primarily a religious body, is also a civil 
corporation. And the State may make grants to it for civil 
reasons the same as to a purely secular organization. For 
instance, if the State advertises for the use of a room or build- 
ing, and the church offers one, the State may vote money to 
the church for the use of that room or building the same as it 
would for the use of a room in a railway depot. So, if the 
State makes grants to other parties for the shelter of the aged, 
poor, and orphans, or for giving instruction in geography, 
mathematics, and other secular branches, it may also make such 
grants to a church, asylum, or school, just the same as to one 
under purely secular control. For in that case the State is deal- 
ing with the church, not as a religious but as a civil organi- 
zation. When a church-school renders the State a secular 
service by giving secular instruction, it may be given grants 
from the Regents’ funds, just the same as any purely secular 
school. 

“If a church-school renders the same secular service as a 
non-religious school, why should not the State make a grant to 
the former as well as to the latter? This amendment, however, 
proposes that the State shall establish a ‘holy or unholy’ in- 
quisition, and shall hear and entertain charges that such and 
such doctrines are taught, and if such charges are proved, that 
such and such action shall be taken. 

‘‘The State, which exists merely for civil ends, has no more 
right to inquire into the religious character and teachings of 
school corporations than into the religious character and teach- 
ings of an individual. The State has nothing to do except 
with the civil character of a citizen, and it has nothing to do 
with the school except with its civil character and the nature of 
the secular instruction given therein. As the State could not 
rightly refuse a pension to a soldier because he belongs to a 
church or taught certain religious doctrines, so it cannot rightly 
refuse a grant to a school corporation on any such grounds. 
As the State would have no right to inquire into the religious 
tenets or teachings of a man who is a candidate, so it has no 
right to inquire into the religious character of a school.” 

Professor Norman Fox, chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of Cook Academy (Baptist) and of Rochester University, in a 
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letter read before the convention puts the same argument in a 
cogent way. He says: 

“The amendment is urged in the name of the separation of 
church and state. In fact it violates that principle. The sepa- 
ration of church and state implies that the State exists merely 
for civil ends and that it has nothing to do with religion. 
Now, as the State should not make a grant to a school simply 
because it is a religious school, so it should not refuse a grant 
on that ground. As the State has no right to inquire as to the 
religious character of a candidate for the position of post- 
master or brigadier-general, so it has no right to inquire as to 
the religious character of a college which is a candidate for an 
agricultural college land grant or any other such State subven- 
tion. The State should judge of a school purely on its civil 
and secular character, simply on the character of its secular 
teaching. If it also teaches religion and denominational tenets, 
that is a thing of which the State should take no cognizance 
whatever. This amendment proposes ‘that the State should 
institute an ‘inquisition’ and find out whether a school asking 
a grant does or does not teach this or that religious or ecclesi- 
astical tenet. ; 

Another letter from Professor A. C. Hill, a Protestant of 
Protestants, and one of the foremost educators of the State, 
says that “there are many schools ‘wholly or in part’ con- 
trolled by religious bodies that are now doing educational work 
in the State. Most of these teach no peculiar religious dog- 
mas, but are engaged in strictly educational work. A majority 
of their trustees are by their charters required to belong to 
some particular sect or church, and from this fact come within 
the class referred to as ‘partly under the control of religious 
denominations,’ and are therefore shut out from State aid. 
These schools are doing no inconsiderable part of the educa- 
tional work that would otherwise fall to the State to do, at 
small cost to tax-payers. They are doing no harm, but are 
rather giving a moral and religious tone to education in the 
State. Why then should such schools be singled out and thus 
discriminated against in the matter of State appropriations? A 
corporation, the majority of whose members are agnostics, 
atheists, or even anarchists, may establish schools and not come 
under the ban of the proposed constitutional enactment. The 
Masonic order, a farmer’s club, or any other corporate body 
may found schools for which State aid may be granted; why 
should corporations composed of Christians or Jews alone be 
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prohibited? The measure is an infringement upon personal 
liberty, a step toward union of church and state, an intro- 
duction of a negation of religion into our State Constitution.” 

The letter of Professor Norman Fox in its entirety has 
intrinsic merits sufficient to claim the attention of honest 
minds. It has been honored by the editorial censure of the 
Independent, which rarely presents to its readers the best evi- 
dence in favor of Christian education. When it is a question 
of deciding what belongs to Christ in the training of a child 
and a future citizen, the /ndependent is a most unreliable guide; 
it encourages a most dangerous form of indifferentism, con- 
demned by the most enlightened thinkers among non-Catholics. 
During the five months while the Constitutional Convention 
was in session, as well as long before, many of the opinions 
endorsed by the Jndependent clearly favored the advance of 
secularism. In an editorial notice of the work of the conven- 
tion in its issue of September 30, 1894, these words are found: 
‘‘The most important of these amendments are those which are 
designed to prevent hasty and ill-considered legislation.” To 
be consistent the /udependent should have inquired from profes- 
sional educationists what was done in advance by the conven- 
tion to prevent hasty and ill-considered legislation on the school 
question, before praising the report of the educational com- 
mittee. 
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| A MUCH greater mastery of the novelist’s art is 

Wy shown in Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s latest work, J/y 

Lady Rotha,* than in its predecessors. It is not so 

much the chronicle of a single person’s sayings and 

doings amongst a certain number of other persons 

more or less artistically arranged as this author’s preceding no- 

vels chiefly were. It still partakes of that character, neverthe- 

less, and may be regarded as a sort of panoramic novel; but it 

contains more of the arrangement and prevision of a connected 
and compacted story. 

Mr. Weyman always makes his chief character tell the story 
in the first person singular. This literary arrangement offers the 
advantage of imparting greater force and vraisemblance to the 
work of fiction, and in the hands of a perfect master of style, 
who understands all the different chords of human feeling, must 
lead the delusion to the point where the fiction line melts into 
the horizon of reality, on the converse of the principle of the 
modern cyclorama, where the aim is to confuse the unreal per- 
spective with the actual foreground. But the disadvantage it 
involves almost counterpoises this—at least when an author in- 
tends to write stories as long as he can get a ready market, 
He is driven to try to be versatile in his imaginary egomets, 
and this, as in the case of many actors, is too great a demand 
upon his intellectual resources. The make-up in all Mr. Wey- 
man’s story-tellers is somewhat different—in A Gentleman of 
France and Under the Red Robe but slightly so—but the inner 
man is identical. And so it is in the case of the teller of this 
story, My Lady Rotha—a favorite domestic, half woodman, half 
major-domo, one Martin Schwarz. His mental fibre in love and 
war is of the same pattern as that of the two supposititious 
Frenchmen. 

This literary peculiarity, however, will not strike the reader 
who takes up this book on its own merits. It is an able tale 
in many respects. The period at which it is laid is not often 


* My Lady Rotha. By Stanley J. Weyman. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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chosen by modern novelists. No one of note has touched it, 
if our memory be not elusive, since the days of the primordial 
six-novels-a-year writer, Mr. G. P. R. James. It is the period 
of Gustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Years’ War. 

Mr. Weyman is no superficial reader. He has evidently 
pored over the history of his periods well, and mastered many 
details of geography and topography, as well as of national cus- 
toms and the zeitgeist of each particular epoch. He is conscien- 
tious in his treatment of details, and his language is clear-cut, 
apt, and vivid. Hence his pictures of battle and perilous ad- 
venture, such as abound in this story just a trifle too much for 
many tastes, are such as hold the reader’s interest well. He is 
no more bigoted than the usual run of Protestant authors. 

The character of Lady Rotha, a German gentlewoman of the 
petite noblesse, is modelled on the severe classic ideal, rather than 
on the actual Teutonic type. She is a mixture of Portia and 
the Countess of Derby in the Roundhead days. She is a more 
sensible woman than most women of reality, for she rejects a 
handsome and brave young noble, but who sometimes gets 
drunk, for a husband in favor of a warrior who is not hand- 
some and is not young. 

The book has an interest and a value, however, altogether 
outside its doubtful claim as a novel. It gives an impressive 
idea of some of the horrors of the great continental struggle of 
the seventeenth century, and as good a notion of some of the lead- 
ing characters of a portion of the drama as may be derived from 
careful study. The theme is sombre, if exciting at times, and 
the treatment is not calculated to lighten the effect. In this 
respect the historical novel is usually a failure ; and it was only 
by bringing the lighter qualities of the Celtic mind to its ser- 
vice that Sir Walter Scott made it a success. 


A piece of strong secondary evidence of the progress of the 
Catholic movement in Great Britain may be recognized in the 
growing demand for the literature of the great Oxford seces- 
sion. This literature is working its way on the British intellect 
slowly but irresistibly, even as the diamond drill cuts through 
the solid rock. It is a peculiar literature, the distinguishing 
marks of which are solidity, sobriety, and the earnestness begot- 
ten of the belief of immortal issues depending on the force and 
lucidity of words. One of the most notable books of this litera- 
ture is the narrative entitled A Lzfe's Decision,* in which the 


* 4 Life's Decision. By T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Second edition. London: Burns & 
Oates, Ltd. 
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whilom Ritualist English clergyman, Mr. T. W. Allies, gives his 
reasons for his spiritual metempsychosis. It is worthy of note 
that although the author has published other works of a kindred 
character, bearing more or less directly on the same subject, a 
second edition of this particular work is now called for and has 
been issued. 

It is impossible to avoid being struck with the evidently pro- 
vidential feature in the Oxford movement, from the course of 
Mr. Allies’ narrative. His own mental Odyssey furnishes a 
curious example of the working of a great external force in the 
inchoate phase of that wonderful new departure. His life had 
been aimless up to the point of his encountering a great 
sorrow, the nature of which is not indicated in his disclosure. 
He had, like many other Englishmen of means and leisure, led 
a wandering life, untroubled by any doctrinal views, and being, 
indeed, rather nebulous, as it would appear, about religion or 
doctrine of any kind. When this great sorrow fell upon him it 
gave his thoughts a bent toward God. As Mr. Allies himself 
says, he had come back from travel perfectly irreligious, 
desirous of distinction, and with self for his only idol; but all 
this was changed by the chastening hand of affliction. His first 
movement was toward Anglican orders, yet, after having 
entered the diaconate, he confesses that his mind was entirely 
unformed in religious views. Of two things he had a horror in 
early life—the Catholic religion and theology; yet he was 
driven as by an irresistible destiny, step by step, to study the 
one until he could not help but embrace the other. Socially he 
was a rather friendless man, for those comrades he had known 
at Oxford in his school days had been lost sight of in the 
course of his subsequent wandering life. Hence, when the 
period of his spiritual struggle came he had no one to advise 
him, and this isolation he deplores as a misfortune, as it ap- 
pears to him now that it was a matter of chance into what 
school of theological opinion he should drift. Yet it is plain 
from Mr. Allies’ own narrative that there was nothing of chance 
in it, as he was being drawn by an invisible hand to Catholic 
modes of thought and Catholic belief, even when he himself 
had no suspicion that such was the case. 

Later on the writer knew Newman and Ward, and other 
leading Tractarians, and the growing light which was breaking 
over their minds at last revealed itself to his. 

It was not until he had been for thirteen years an ordained 
minister of the Anglican Church that Mr. Allies gave up for- 
mally his connection with that establishment and was received 
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into the bosom of the true fold by his friend, Dr. Newman. 
The story of his progress, step by step, each step being de- 
bated strenuously for and against, is an interesting piece of tes- 
timony. It involves, necessarily, a review of the entire eccle- 
siastical position during the long period which it covers, not 
only in England but in France and other countries where na- 
tional sentiment in church matters found itself in antagonism 
with the broad universalism of the church. The correspondence 
of the reverend author with many of the leading figures in these 
controversies is not the least interesting feature in his work. 
The book may be studied usefully in connection with the other 
narratives of the period, for its individuality of thought as well 
as for a piece of close logical reasoning in the following up of 
gradually unfolding doctrinal and theological premises. 


Fr. Pustet & Co. have issued another edition of Suffering 
Souls,* that excellent manual of devotion for those who weep 
and hope for their dead. The work in its original form was by 
the Right Rev. Monsignor Preston, and it has been enlarged by 
the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. 


Mr. Du Maurier helps us a little in the discussion about the 
pure and the impure in art, by the publication of his novel of 
Trilby.* He gives us a good many glimpses of the inner life 
of the Bohemian crowd who make the pursuit of art an excuse 
for a life of irregularity and frivolity and unrestraint. These 
glimpses, so far as they relate to Paris, are not by any means 
overdrawn; any one who knows the quartier latin will admit that 
they err on the side of tenderness to its repute. There is al- 
ways a fierce outcry whenever shocked sensibilities make a pro- 
test against the degradation of art by linking it with mere sen- 
suality. The atmosphere in which the artist lives, it is claimed, 
is transcendental; neither he nor his models are conscious of 
any wrong. It is only in the spirit of truth and love of the 
beautiful that the sacrifice of modesty is made; or rather, the 
apparent sacrifice, for it is claimed that when the fences of 
modesty are thrown down a ring of delicate and chivalrous spiri- 
tuality hedges in the votaries of art far more completely and 
effectually than the conventional canons and institutions of a 
coarse and evil-minded civilization. They become dead to ordi- 
nary feeling, and in fact completely metamorphosed, for the time, 
by the operation of a sublime chalybeate influence of some in- 
definable but universally admitted kind. The author gives us 
his own word for it, that “nothing is so chaste as nudity.” 


* Trilby: Anovel. By George Du Maurier. New York: Harper Brothers. 
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Trilby ought to help a full disillusionment on this subject. 
It is confessedly the record of the author’s own experience of 
the artistic and musical set amidst which he moved for many 
years. Those of us who have got any personal knowledge of it 
in our travels are constrained to admit the truth of the picture. 
The patter of the studios, the banter, the flashing wit, the 
easy indifference to outside opinion, the makeshift existence, 
the wild gaiety of the life, are all faithfully mirrored in those 
brilliant and audacious pages of 77rz/dy. 

It is difficult to find any standard in English letters by which 
to measure the workmanship of Mr. Du Maurier. It is ebullient 
in humor and just stops short at times of being extravaganza. ° 
Whenever the author is at a loss for a phrase he appropriates 
a good line from a poet or other authority and runs it into his 
own sentence as part and parcel of it. This is a trick of the 
tribe whom the story satirizes, adopted more from a force of 
habit than for lack of wit of their own. Sometimes the reader 
is almost inclined to imagine the author is laughing at him. 

There is not so much of a story in Z7ri/by as there is in 
Vanity Fair. It is a creation merely around which to group a 
series of satires upon men and women and opinions and habits 
such as the author found them in the peculiar vocation which 
he followed for so many years. A caricaturist is always naturally 
on the look-out for the foibles of human nature, and whatever 
instinctive qualities of detection he has had from nature to aid 
him become sharpened by training and the necessity of finding 
foibles where to other eyes they might be hidden. Religion, 
amongst other things, comes in for its share of scorn at the 
satirist’s hands. One of his characters—Little Billee—delivers 
himself with very great effect against the shortcomings of Chris- 
tianity and the absurdities of Scripture narrative. The way in 
which Little Billee puts these things is, of course, only the result 
of an imperfect early training and a prolonged sojourn in the 
atelier of M. Carrel. 

Trilby, the heroine, is the personification of wronged model- 
hood, perhaps. She seems to be the result of a study of several 
characters, a strange amalgam. She is not virtuous, until the 
discovery of a pure love opens her eyes to the fact that posing as 
a nude model for a school of ribald students is indelicate, and 
immorality of conduct sinful. But she behaves nobly after she 
makes the discovery. She gives up the lover who has wrought 
her conversion because his mother points out how marriage with 
him would blight his career, and in her affection for the friends 
of her model days she is steadfast to the last. But she falls 
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under the evil influence of a great musician, and a great brute, 
named Sveganli, and he hypnotizes her into becoming not only 
a great singer, although she had no musical ear, but his most 
devoted slave. Cases of magnetism of this sort are not un- 
known; but the secret influence is generally fear; here it is un- 
specified; and, with all his loathsome repulsiveness, Trilby is 
portrayed as actually made to love this fellow. A character like 
Sveganli must have existed sometime and somewhere in the 
modern musical world, for Marion Crawford, in his Roman Singer, 
seems to have struck on him too. 

Trilby is a tragedy of rare power, lighted up with innumer- 
able flashes of tender pathos and fine touches of human sympa- 
thy. Its defect is that it minimizes the deadly effects of sin 
and shame on the most beautiful of all God’s works—the wo- 
man’s heart in youth, and by gilding over an evil state of 
things in art makes the average reader a sympathizer with the 
profane and licentious conditions which in some parts of the 
world surround it. 


There appears to be something in the nature of the new 
“science’”’ which, like the insane root, makes those who feed 
on it pugnacious and aggressive, if not demented. Some of its 
disciples seem to go out of their way to pick quarrels. Some 
go trailing their philosophical coats up and down the world, evo- 
lution cudgel in hand, inviting all who do not agree with them 
to tread on its tail. Aggressiveness towards the believers in a re- 
spectable origin, however, is not always accompanied by obtuse- 
ness to the amenities of scholarly society; and herein we find 
an eminent scientist, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, forming an unenviable 
precedent. A work of his on biology ™* bristles like a chevaux- 
de-frise with provoking polemics, and these are ushered in with 
a string of epithets about heretics, fagots, and the Inquisition 
which suggest an assiduous course in A. P. A. science rather 
than the calm search into the pages of nature. 

Professor Shufeldt was lately invited by Bishop Keane to de- 
liver a course of lectures before the students of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. He says he felt gratified at the invitation, and, although 
not a Catholic, he hastened to accept it. He affects to be sur- 
prised that a Catholic University wants to know anything about 
science. Almost at the outset he sounds a note of battle, be- 
ginning with that not altogether original old bogey known as the 
Dark Ages, whose trade-marks are supposed to be ignorance, 


* Lectures on Biology. Delivered before the Catholic University of America. By Dr. R. 
W. Shufeldt. Reprinted from 7he American Field, Chicago, New York, London. 
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superstition, and monkish iniquity, in which formula the professor 
most profoundly believes. From this spring-board he quickly 
got on to the familiar vantage-ground of “the inquisition, the 
fagot, and the stake” as the merciless persecutors of science. 
These remarks were not received with enthusiastic applause, it 
seems, and Professor Shufeldt is painfully impressed with the 
want of good manners shown by Catholic papers in not giving 
his erudite discoveries in full. It may be that they had no ad- 
equate appreciation of such truths as this: “As to how long 
man has existed upon earth as man geologists are at variance 
in their opinions,” or this profounder conclusion: ‘ Many of 
our most competent living biologists are of the opinion—a be- 
lief shared by myself—that we are as yet in absolute ignorance 
of the causes which have led to the origination of living matter.” 
“We are utterly in the dark,” went on Professor Shufeldt, “about 
the origin of life.” When we consider what a vast amount of 
learning was employed by this gentleman to arrive at this sapi- 
ent conclusion, we cannot share his wonder that the auditory of 
the Catholic University were no more convinced by his reason- 
ing than they were impressed by his politeness. The tone in 
which he refers to the subject in the introduction to this résumé 
reminds one of the astonished victim of similar ill-treatment who 


asked : 
“Perhaps it was well to dissemble your love, 


But why did you kick me down stairs?” 


The science of biology, if we follow the professor, makes 
many demands upon study, and its claims go as far as religion 
does over the origin and the end of man. But so far as its 
conclusions go, according to him and all the other recognized 
authorities, they are no better than those of the much-maligned 
dark ages. It gives:no comfort to the seeker after truth; it 
seems powerless to affect our civilization or to eliminate in man 
the primordial rudeness of the being who walked about in a 
suit of woad. 


> 
- 





I.—THE HOLY LAND IN SCRIPTURE.* 


This is one of many works now fast multiplying in every 
language on a portion of the domain of archzology that, of all 
others, most interests the civilized world. The countries bor- 
dering on the eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, and ex- 
tending inwards as far as the Persian Gulf, have engrossed the 
attention of mankind from time immemorial. They stand out 


* New Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Evetts, M.A. 
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in bold relief in every historical retrospect, whether pertaining 
to sacred or secular studies. In the former, for over twenty 
years, they have more than ever attracted attention, owing to 
the wonderful discoveries of priceless archeological treasures in 
Persia, Asiatic. Turkey, and Egypt. Nothing like them in ex- 
tent, variety, and intensity of interest were ever before found, 
so much so, indeed, that savants of every country feel under a 
kind of necessity to turn aside—or, at all events, to take time 
from other pursuits—to investigate them. The defenders of re- 
vealed religion and its opponents feel themselves more specially 
constrained to do so; for facts are here brought to light that 
cannot be gainsaid by either, and that have momentous conse- 
quences for both. The Bible narrative was not only called in 
question by the latter, but the persons and places referred to 
in it were said to be mythical. Not only was it declared that 
some of the narrators and writers did not exist, but it was 
proved (?) that the art of writing was not discovered at the 
time the earlier portions are said to have been written; that it 
was entirely unknown, at least in the country of some of the 
scribes, and so forth. Of all of thisand much more the Assy- 
rian, Egyptian, and Phcenician tablets, monuments, and inscribed 
cylinders now being unearthed—thousands of years after their 
execution—are a complete refutation. But they will effect 
more than this, much as it is. For the vast majority who cling 
the more loyally to the Written Word of God, the more it is 
impugned by sceptics, whether they be hypercritical philoso- 
phers or philosophical critics, have light thrown on obscure 
passages by these new witnesses that surpass the clearest illu- 
mination of the best commentators. Indeed, it is only by them 
that one can read aright many hitherto obscure passages of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Nehemiah, Esther, Kings, and other 
portions. Hence it is that each exhumation of Assyrian, Phe- 
nician, and Egyptian monument is welcomed by an ever-widening 
circle of religiously interested people, as well as by the more select 
circle of professional archzologists. Works treating of them 
find a ready sale; and, happily, those lately published are so 
interesting as to add immensely to the already well-established 
wish for such literature. 

Amongst the latest and best is that by Mr. Basil T. A. 
Evetts, M.A., entitled Mew Light on the Bible and the Holy Land, 
by the Cassell Publishing Co., N. Y. Mr. Evetts’s connection 
with the Assyrian Department of the British Museum afforded 
him exceptional advantages for such special work. The result of 
his study and research he clothes in such simple and beautiful 
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language as brings it within reach of all, and insures both inter- 
est and delight to his readers. Whilst doing full justice to all 
the various explorers—amongst whom Catholic missionaries have 
been conspicuous—he wisely avoids all appearance of being a 
controversialist or special pleader, letting the facts speak for 
themselves, as they do most eloquently. One who peruses them 
calmly and dispassionately can come to but one conclusion, namely, 
that so far as these monuments give testimony, it is all in most 
striking vindication of the Hebrew Scriptures’ accuracy, and against 
the critics who declared them in error because many names quoted 
corresponded not with those of the historians, and many event- 
ful scenes referred to coincided not with the readings of classic 
history. As far as the cuneiform inscriptions have been deci- 
phered, nothing contradictory of the Sacred Scriptures has been 
found, but a vast amount confirmatory and explanatory, as Mr. 
Evetts points out. 

Of the value of the work for the purpose referred to it must, 
however, be stated that it could be greatly enhanced if it were 
less diffuse, more methodical, and had more illustrations, espe- 
cially in maps, plans, and views of the more remarkable ancient 
works still existing. In reading the description of Persepolis, 


from page fifty-two onward, one longs for them in a special way ; 
as no verbal description could possibly convey an accurate idea 
of such unique remains. An alphabetical index, too, would be a 
most desirable addition. 

No educated person can afford to do without perusing this 
or some kindred work. 


2.—THE ART OF PREACHING.* 


Goldsmith, in his essay on the English Clergy and Popular 
Preachers, says that he never read a fine composition under the 
title of a sermon without thinking that the author had miscalled 
his piece. ‘“ For,” said he, “the talents to be used in writing 
well entirely differ from those of speaking well.” 

This distinction is clearly made by the writer of a bright 
brochure entitled Aznts on Preaching, which comes before the 
corpus ecclesiasticum with a graceful approbation from Archbishop 
Ryan. 

The desire of the author is to place the fruits of his ripened 
experience before his fellow-priests, to the end that the spoken 
word may attain to the fulness of its power. 

“ Be natural,” he writes, and this is the keynote of the work 


* Hints on Preaching. By Rev. Joseph V. O’Connor. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
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the entire tone of which is characterized by simplicity and sound 
sense. 

Within the small compass of the book are found excellent 
suggestions for the care and cultivation of the speaking voice 
and for securing a clear and articulate pulpit delivery. The 
whole range of the preacher’s needs is sententiously outlined, 
and this by one whose successful public experience outweighs 
much untried theory. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


A T the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Catholic Summer- 
l School of America, held on August 9, 1894, it was decided that the Catho- 
lic Summer-School assume the direction of all Reading Circles in this country 
that desire affiliation with it, on the following lines: That the Reading Circles in 
each district be organized so as to form a Central Board composed of representa- 
tives from the Circles; that from these central boards an Advisory Board be 
formed, which shall act as an auxiliary to the Directing Board ; that this Directing 
Board prepare suitable, comprehensive, and homogeneous courses of reading 
with a view to prepare the members for the work of ensuing sessions ; that these 
Central Boards shall co-operate in the dissemination of Catholic truth as occa- 
sion may require; that this Directing Board prepare a series of lectures in 
harmony with the course of reading, and suggest certain lecturers; that the 
official organ of this Summer-School be made to all intents and purposes a 
Catholic educational review for the furtherance of Reading Circles, schools, 
colleges, and academies; and that the proprietor of the Catholic Reading Circle 
Review be requested to change the name of said review to the Champlain 
Review, the organ of the Catholic Summer-School, devoted to the interests 
named above. The Reading Circle Union will have for its first board of directors 
Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, Chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Warren E. Mosher, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Rev. James F. Loughlin, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon, Director of Cathedral Library, New York; Professor 
George E. Hardy, College of the City of New York. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution, the following plan of Reading 
Courses for local Circles and individuals is announced by the Directing Board 
having in charge this department of the work of the Summer-School. The plan 
submitted is not as complete in matters of detail as the board intends to make 
it, but it is believed to be comprehensive enough for a beginning. The object 
is to encourage the diffusion of sound literature; to give those who desire to 
pursue their studies after leaving school an available opportunity to follow pre- 
scribed courses of the most approved reading ; to enable others, who have made 
considerable progress in education, to review their past studies, and, particularly, 
to encourage individual ome reading and study on systematic and Catholic 
lines. 

A full course requires four years’ study, but members may join for one year 
or longer. The term each year begins October 1 and ends July 1. Special or 
post-graduate courses will be prepared for those who complete the regular 
course. “Any person of good character, Catholic or non-Catholic, who is de- 
sirous of truth and self-culture, may become a member of this Reading Circle 
Union. An annual fee of fifty cents shall be paid by each member. This fee is 
required to meet the necessary expenses incidental to the work, viz.: printing, 
postage, etc., and shall be remitted to the general secretary with the application. 
Applications may be sent in at any time to Warren E. Mosher, Youngstown, 
Ohio. A membership card will be issued yearly to each member on the pay- 
ment of annual fee. 
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The course of reading for the year 1894-95 is as follows: 


. Church History—First five centuries. 
. Early English Literature. 
. Science—Physics, Astronomy. 
. Sacred Scripture. 
. Topics of the Day and Current Literature. 
. Literary Studies. 
The Course begins with the study of Church History. 
One book only in each study required. The books selected are: 
Church History— 
A Popular Manual of Church History, . ‘ $0.60 
Manual of Church History, Vols. I. and IL, by Rev. es Gilmartin 
(Vol. I. only necessary in the Course), ‘ ° 
History of the Church, by Rev. J. A. Birkhaeneer, , 
History of the Catholic Church, by Dr. H. Brueck, translated by Rev. 
E. Pruente, 2 vols., ‘ A 3.00 
Allies’ Formation of Christendom, Allard’ s " Persecutions, " Northcote & 
Brownlow’s Roma Sotterranea, an account of the Roman Catacombs, compiled 
from the works of De Rossi; Visit to the Roman Catacombs, cheap edition; 
Murphy’s Chair of Peter; Newman’s Athanasius, and Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury; Butler’s Lives of the Saints; Fabiola, by Wiseman; Callista, by Newman ; 
Dion and the Sibyls, by Keon; Martyrs of the Coliseum, by O’Reilly ; Cineas ; 
or, Rome Under Nero. 
Early English Literature— 
Development of Old English Thought, by Brother Azarias, 
Egan’s Primer of English Literature, 2 : : 
Brooke’s English Literature, 
Arnold’s Manual of English Literature, Sixth Edition, Revised, 
Jenkins’s Hand-book of English Literature, 
Philosophy of Literature, by Brother Azarias, 
Science— 
Balfour Stewart’s Physics (required book), 
Molloy’s Gleanings in Science, 
The Fairyland of Science, by Arabella Deckiey, 
Works in Physics by Ganot, Gage, Wright, Arnott, Steele. 
Brennan’s Astronomy: New and Old, ‘ 
Astronomy with an Opera-Glass, 
Bible, Science, and Faith, $1.25 ; and Science wed Scientists, by 
Zahm, 
Sacred Scripture— 
Introduction to the Sacred Scriptures, by Rev. John MacDevitt, D.D. 
(required book), . 1.75 
Christ in Type and Prophecy, by Rev. “ tic Mass, SJ.; ; Preston’ s Protest 
antism and the Bible; The Bible and Belief, and The Written Word, by Rev. 
W. Humphrey, S.J. ; Mullen’s Canon of the Old Testament ; Dixon’s Introduc- 
tion to the Sacred Scripture. 
Topics of the Day, Current Literature, and Literary Studies will be treated 
of in special departments of the Reading Circle Review. 
The recommendations contained in this outline will serve as an introduction, 
Other courses and books will be announced in a short time. 
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Circles or individuals that may have adopted other studies for the ensuing 
year than are announced in this course might, nevertheless, add at least one of 
the studies named herein, and thus become members of the large body of readers 
in the Reading Circle Union. 

Books may be ordered from the office of the Secretary, Youngstown, Ohio, 
in sets or in single copies, as required in the order of reading. Orders for books 
will not receive attention unless accompanied by the price. No person will 
receive a discount on books who is not a member of the Reading Circle Union. 
A discount of ten to twenty per cent. will be allowed. The order of study 
recommended is: 

October, November, and December.—Church History and Physics. 

January, February, and March.—Church History, Sacred Scripture, and 
Physics. 

April, May, and June.—Sacred Scripture and Early English Literature. 

* * a 

The Columbian Reading Union has cheerfully welcomed every new force 
working for the extension of Reading Circles. We feel assured that all who 
have watched the growth of the movement as recorded in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD since the year 1888 will extend their best wishes to the Read- 
ing Circle Union of the Catholic Summer-School, whose directors have been wisely 
chosen, and are well qualified by past experience for the management of work 
assigned to them. Within the United States and Canada there are vast numbers 
of Catholics who should avail themselves of the advantages for self-improve- 


ment now within their reach. 
M. C. M. 
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Circles or indivfduals that may have adopted other studies for the ensuing 
year than are announced in this course might, nevertheless, add at least one of 
the studies named herein, and thus become members of the large body of readers 
in the Reading Circle Union. 

Books may be ordered from the office of the Secretary, Youngstown, Ohio, 
in sets or in single copies, as required in the order of reading. Orders for books 
will not receive attention unless accompanied by the price. No person will 
receive a discount on books who is not a member of the Reading Circle Union. 
A discount of ten to twenty per cent. will be allowed. The order of study 
recommended is: 

October, November, and December.—Church History and Physics. 

January, February, and March.—Church History, Sacred Scripture, and 
Physics. 

April, May, and June.—Sacred Scripture and Early English Literature. 

be * * 

The Columbian Reading Union has cheerfully welcomed every new force 
working for the extension of Reading Circles. We feel assured that all who 
have watched the growth of the movement as recorded in the pages of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD since the year 1888 will extend their best wishes to the Read- 
ing Circle Union of the Catholic Summer-School, whose directors have been wisely 
chosen, and are well qualified by past experience for the management of work 
assigned to them. Within the United States and Canada there are vast numbers 
of Catholics who should avail themselves of the advantages for self-improve- 


ment now within their reach. 
M. C. M. 
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